

















Here are the guiding principles, practices 
and policies for recreation in America 















Top authorities in every field of recreation 
labor, military, fraternal, commercial, in. 
stitutional, governmental ... have pooled their 


vast experience and know-how to bring you 


this complete and valuable book 


on the guiding principles of recreation 
in America. Never before has there 
een anything like it — for the 

first time, a full set of princrples covering 


every aspect of total community 


recreation established and printed 
in one volume. Complete from his- 
torical background and its place in 


American life to what recre- 
ation offers the individual, the 
family, the group and the 
community — including 
principles, practices 

and policies for 

the cuidance of all 

agencies 

interested in 


recreation, 





This new book, the 

result of another National 
Conference held by the 
Athletic Institute, offers you valuable 
assistance in your recreational work. 
Priced at $1.25 each. Order your copy today 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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This seal, pridemark of A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


the Athletic Inctitute, OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
identifies its members. 
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Below are the organizations, which, through their financial support, 


make possible the non-profit programs of the Athletic Institute. * 
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Aalco Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ace Carton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Acushnet Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. 7. 

American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn. 

American Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, Iii. 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Co., Chicago, III. 

Ashoway Line G Twine Mfg. Co., Ashaway, R. I. 
The Athletic Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Athletic Shoe Co.,—Spot-Bilt, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

A. S. Barnes G Co., New York, N. Y. 

The Bike Web Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Boys’ Life, New York, N. Y. 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Burton Manufacturing Co., Jasper, Ala 


Cainap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif. 
Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

Carron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Champion Knitwear Co. Inc., Rochester, New York 
Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Charles F. Clark, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Converse Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 

B. A. Corbin G Son Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Cornell Forge Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cortland Line Co., Cortland, N. Y. 

Charles 0. Cox Corp., Memphis, Tenn 
Cramer Chemical Co., Gardner, Kansas 
Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Davega-City Radio, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

John B. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich 

Dayton Racquet Co., Arcanum, Ohio 

J. deBeer & Son, Albany, N. Y. 

Des Moines Glove G Mfg. Co., Inc., Des Moines, 
lowa 

Dexter-Wayne Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 

Dodge, Inc., Chicago, Ill 

J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

Dunlop Tire G Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 


R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 
Everlast, New York, N. Y. 


F. C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 

Felco Athletic Wear Co., New York, N. Y. 
Field and Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 

The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. 

Gem Leather Goods Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Generai Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Fibre Box Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Sportcraft Co. Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Golfcraft, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Golfdom, Chicago, III 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 

J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 


Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Hanno Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 
Harvard Specialty Manufacturing Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
H. Harwood G Sons, Natick, Mass. 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corp., Gloversville, New York 
Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Hoffmann-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, III. 
Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. 7. 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hughes-Consolidated, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Illinois Mechanical Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. 
industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, III. 
Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 


The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y 


Jones G Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y. 

Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Kroydon Co., Maplewood, N. J. 


Lamkin Leather Co., Chicago, II. 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Fe a aes 
The Linen Thread Co., New York, 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

N. J. Magnon Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. 
Marba, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Martin G Martin, Chicago, Ill. 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago, Iil. 

The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn. 


National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. 

National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 

National Electrical Mfg. Assn., New York, N. Y¥. 

National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, 
Ill., representing all its sporting goods dealer 

members. 

National Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 

F. H. Noble G Company, Chicago, Iii. 

Nocona Leather Goods Co., Nocona, Texas 

Nonporie!l Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 


Palm, Fechteler & Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
Ben Pearson Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 
Powers Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Red Fox Mfg. Co., | Division of Cullum G Boren 
Co.), Dallas, Texas 

Hans Rees’ Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Charles A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, 
Mass. 

John T. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, III. 

A. H. Ross G Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Sand Knitting Mills Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Calif. 

Scholastic Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., Kansas City, Kansas 

R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Siegmund Werner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Ed. W. Simon Co., New York, N. Y. 

Slazengers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

William Skinner G Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Southern Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, 
Ala. 

A. G Spalding & Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sports Age, New York, N. Y. 

Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 


Mass. 
H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Textile Yarn Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Tober Baseball Mfg. Co., Manchester, Conn. 
True Temper Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Tucker-Brame Athletic Mfg. Co., Batesville, Miss, 


Union Welt Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, III. 


Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Virginia Rubatex Div. Great American Indus- 
tries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. Wagner G Adler Co., New York, N. Y. 
Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio 


Cc. W. Zumbiel Co., Norwood, Ohio 





Besides the above. The Athletic In stitu e has an 
i te moer t mprised a siderable 
er porting f is dealers ge could ally 
f e United States. Space does not 

ing of these dealers individually. 
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woods now carry the promise f Fa ind boys and 
virls take their last fling in the out-of-doors before 
settling dow: their udi P ourtesy f 
Department of Conservation, Stat f Tennesse¢ 
Next Month 
With the crisp air of “bright October 
new vigor and the desire to bring mn to our recrea 
tion programs witl new leas il new acti 
Watch for this issue Re \ tor l th 
right suggestions. Among the progra articles. “Res 
pes or Fun” will offer specify i s for an inter 
national party on United Nations D October 24 
‘Radio for Amateurs” will explain how a recreatior 
department revived a lagging program with a new 
idea: and “Re 1ding Is Recre ition” Will carry sug 
gestions for Book Week November 16 to 22 Hal 
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>» THe Court Cask on BLAcKTOP 
SuRFACING for playground areas has 
been won by the city of Los \ngeles 
The case grew out of two recent deaths 
which occurred after falls hard 
surfaced areas, Phe evidence seeme d to 
point to the fact that... how you land 
is more significant than what you fall 
on. in determining the severity of in 
jury 
> THE LOCATION AND ACQUISITION O1 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS was one of 


the subjects discussed at one-day in 


stitutes on municipal planning con 


ducted in five Wisconsin cities during 
March by the League of Wisconsin 


Municipalities in cooperation with the 
State Planning Division 
> A New SpECIAL DEFENSE PUBLICA- 


rion, Community Recreation for De 
fense Workers. is now available free 
from the National Recreation Associ- 
ation. This is the third in a series. and 


a companion plece to f mergcency Ree 


reation Services in Civil Defense and 
Of-Post Recreation lor the {rmed 
Forces. 

> Errata. In the article Blacktop 


for Apparatus Areas.” on page 19 of 
the April 1952 issue of RECREATION. 
the following should he 
made in the table under point number 


correction 


9: heading of last column of figures 
should be changed to read “Number 
Vot Installed on Blacktop.” This cor- 
rection will be made on reprints. Our 
apologies. 

> A stupy oF PuBLic RECREATION 
PROPERTIES. PROGRAM AND INTER 
AGENCY RELATIONSHIPS in the city of 
Philadelphia has recently been com 


pleted by the National Recreation As 


sociation. 


> A RECREATIONAL THERAPY SECTION 
of the Recreation Division of th 
American Association for Health. 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
was organized at the April 1952 con 
vention of that organization lo pro 


vide additional opportunity s for recre 
ation personnel at publi and private 


hospitals, training and boarding schools 


for the exceptional and the mentally 
retarded. rehabilitation centers and 
camps. to become and remain well 


informed on trends and de elopments 
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in the field of recreation therapy.” 


P CONTINUED OPERATION OF THI 
Micnican INTER-AGENCY COUNCIL FOR 
RECREATION assured for the 
immediate future when the Michigan 
Legislature, at its regular 
voted the council an appropriation of 
511.498 for the fiscal year ending June 
1953. The Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation was originally experimen- 


became 


session. 


tal. designed to coordinate the services 
of all state agencies having an interest 
in recreation, and was supported by 
funds made available from the W. k. 
Kellogg Foundation. There are inter- 
agency committees and councils in a 
number of states. but Michigan be 
comes the first: state to appropriate 
funds specifically for an interagency 
organization. 


> Proving THat Some CoMMUNITIES 
\rE PLacine 4 High VALUE ON Parks 
comes the news that Johnstown. Penn 
sylvania. recently rejected a proposal 
to sell a park tract as a site for a new 


school. 


> \ SUPPLEMENT TO THI Ri PRINT of 
\ Study of Publie Golf Course Oper 
from the May 1952 
RECREATION, explaining the chart in 
that article. is now available from the 
National Recreation Association. 


ation. issue of 


> A MEETING OF THE CONFERENCI 
FOR NATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
\ouatics is scheduled for October 30 
to November Ll, at Yale University. Its 
theme will be Leadership in Aquatics. 
The program will include work group 
discussions. pool demonstrations and 
One of the work 
groups will consider principles in plan- 


of neral sessions. 


ning and constructing swimming pools. 


> Ara MEETING OF THE SCHOOL AND 
CoLLEGE Division OF THE NATIONAI 
Sarety Councit, to be held on Oc- 
tober 19 in Chicago. there will be a 


panel discussion of the subject. Play- 
ground Surfacing. This topic will also 
he discussed at the conference of the 
\merican Institute of Park Executives. 
to be held in Montreal. September 15 
to 18 


> A NATIONAL ApvisorY CoMMITTE! 
ON RECREATION RESEARCH has just 
| appointed and will hold its first 


peer 


meeting at the National Recreation 


Congress in Seattle. 

> THe Aruveric INstiruTe has an- 
nounced the early fall publication of a 
booklet entitled: “Recreation for Com- 
munity Living.” which was developed 
at the National Workshop on Recrea- 
tion held in May. Some thirty or so 
outstanding recreation leaders, includ- 
ing a representative of the NRA, par- 
ticipated in the workshop. 

> A Pretiminary Report, Conclu- 
sions and Suggested Principles, has 
heen prepared by the Committee on 
Highly Organized Competitive Sports 
and Athletics for Boys Twelve and 
Under. This has been sent to recreation 
and park executives for study. and will 
he presented for discussion at the 
meeting on Midget Athletics, at the 
Seattle National Recreation Congress. 


> Ar tHe NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
Srare Parks, to be held in Rapid 
City. South Dakota, September 14 to 
18. an address will be delivered by 
Joseph Prendergast. executive director 
of the NRA, on the subject of Off-Post 


Recreation in State Parks. 


> THe 6rn NaAtionaAL RECREATION 
CONGRESS OF JAPAN was attended in 
August by Tom Rivers, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director of the NRA, as a rep- 
resentative of the association. 





Position Open 

The Civil Service Commission of 
Angeles County. California, 
will soon announce a nation-wide, 
open competitive examination for 
the position of Recreation Superin- 
tendent for the Los (Angeles County 
Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion. It is hoped that candidates 
with administrative experience in 
the recreation field will be attracted 
to this position, which heads all ree- 
reation activities of the department. 
Salary at present is $545 a month. 

The will be both 
written and with three dis- 
tinguished recreation specialists par- 


Los 


examination 
oral. 


ticipating in the selection. It has 
heen planned to schedule interviews 
in Los Angeles and in Seattle be- 
fore. during. and after the National 
Recreation Congress. 

The commission has stressed that 
it will not be necessary to come to 
Los Angeles for the written portion 
of the examination and urges all 
those interested in securing further 
information to write to the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Com- 
mission. 501 North Main Street. Los 
Angeles 12. California. 
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Funday 
Sirs: 

I have had some very pleasant cor 
respondence with Mr. A. Wilson Lloyd 
of the Association of American Play 
ing Card Manufacturers. After receiv- 
ing a trick book from Mr. Lloyd, we 
that th 


as there are 


had so much “fun” with it. 
idea occurred to me that 
so many special days celebrated na 
tionally—why not a “funday?” That is 
what these card games are. 

I wrote to Mr. Lloyd, jotting dow: 
my suggestion and, to my surprise. | 
received a letter from him, saying that 
he had read the letter to his associa 
tion and my suggestion had been re- 
then 


that it would be better for your com 


ceived with interest. He wrote 
pany to develop the idea, since you 
develop an interest in other activities 
besides cards. 
Mrs. PETER 


Stream, New York. 


ScHAFER, Valley 


fl Am A Stranger” 


Sirs: 

Hello! I am a stranger to you, so | 
am a Hobo-Vagabond. You are a 
stranger to me, so you are a Hobo to 
me. I have been a Hobo for forty years 
out of fifty-five and I suppose I will 
Hobo - Vagabond, 
which is all my own fault. I cannot 
Not the folks, 
School, Church or Community—for it’s 


all my own Ploting in my youth. It 


continue being a 


blame anyone else 


is a life I love to live free from Care 


of Someone else. | don’t have many 
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[ don’t need many. Just 
is all I have, and 
with all the faults 


| couldn't trust anyone 


| riends and 


twenty-five friends 
they 


ibout 


supply me 
mvself 
not even my own Folks or relations. 
anyone in the Local Com- 
Dought if 


State or United States. When vou can’t 


church or 

unity. | anyone in the 
trust your own. how can you trust any- 
one else? Usury, Thief and Conspiracy 
work 


nent and 


Eentertain- 
Will that solve 


the difficulty ? I will try it out this vear 


against you. Sports, 


\(musement! 


what results. 


ind see 


Harry E. LEATHERWOOD, Dodge 


City. Kansas. 
@ The 
ictly 
friend will visit your town.— kd. 


above letter is reproduced ex- 


as received. Perhaps our hobo 


Army Request 
“irs: 
Captain Mills, of the Army Special 
Hall, asked if it 


might be possible to get one thousand 


Services at Guam 
reprints of two articles in the March 
issue of RECREATION: “Some Thoughts 
Leader.” by 


on Being a Recreation 


Helen Dauncey (page 543) and “Com- 
Leaders Use 
Gates 


Your Initiative.” 
55 >) ‘ He 


in connection 


munity 
by Sherwood 
would like 


with the training of leaders in Special 


{page 


to use them 


“ervices 
GEORGE | Dickie, Executive Secre- 
tary, Federal Inter-Agency Commit- 


tee on Recreation, Washington, D.C. 


@ Thes requested reprints have been 
supplied Ed 





Suggestions 
Sirs: 

I would like to make the following 
suggestions as added features to the 
wonderful service rendered by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association to all its 
members. 

1. Leather hold 


twelve issues of the RECREATION maga- 


binders that will 
zine, with the last issue carrying an 
index of the contents of the previous 
magazines for that year. 

2. A calendar of future events for 
all recreation directors. that will in- 
clude all holidays. as well as reminders 
to start work on various activities 
scheduled. and one that would have at 
least one special event per month or a 
special event for each age group per 
month, with the events to fit into the 
as the baseball league for the 
soft- 
ball season, and sO On. This could be 
sold to the 
profit to the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. 

3. | would like to see 
sending out the nine by five and one- 
half 
for filing. I have always found them 


chock-full of good that 


makes a reference for our di- 


season 
baseball season and softball for 


recreation workers at a 


you continue 


inch bulletins that are suitable 


information 
ready 
rectors. 


BEN York, Director of Recreation. 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 


® Prices for leather binders are being 
investigated. Our last issue of our fiscal 
vear—March—always carries an index 
for the year. We would like to remind 
readers, here, of the Calendar of Holi- 
days and Special Days (MP 412) 
available from the association for 
twenty-five cents.—Ed. 


Recreation 
Sirs: 
Many 


speakers before civic groups, parent- 


times, when appearing as 
teacher associations and other organi- 
zations, recreation superintendents, di- 
rectors or staff supervisors have been 
asked the following: “What thoughts 
are uppermost in the mind of a reere- 
ation leader in preparing a recreation 
program?” or “How shall we, as an 
organization, and the public, define the 


word ‘Recreation’ ?” Recently. when 


preparing notes for such an appear- 
ance. these thoughts were foremost in 


mv mind. and in endeavoring to com 
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bine the two questions and present a 


clear definition, the following method 

was used: 

KR Resolve to develop a 
gram. 

E Evaluate the needs of yur 
munity carefully. 

¢ Create hobbies 


entire family 


com- 


and fur for the 


#— Relax and use vour leisure time 
for your own pleasure 

E knjoy the pleasant programs in 
your community 

A Ask others to participate with 
you, 

T Pell your community of your ree 


reation plans. 
Bf -Instill 
you meet, 
OO Older 


people need recreation 


civic spirit iT ill 


pe rsons 


well as young 


Don't for- 


groups as 


get them. 
N —_New ideas are 


them whenever it is possible. 


always needed. | s6 


Ar HiLeman, Director, Proctor 
Recreation Center. Peoria Illinois. 
School Planning 
Sirs: 
The article on this subject which 


appeared in vour January. 1952. issue 
interesting 


add _ the 


is timely and 

I would like to 
Birmingham high school of 
Michigan. as one of the 


schools which was planned for meeting 


name of 
Birming 
ham, new 


community and recreation needs as 


well as those which are traditional in 
nature. In addition to class and special 


four 
hundred-car parking lot, Little theatre. 


activity sections. a native woods. 


patio, creenhouse, athletic area. li- 
brary, cafeteria, physical education 
unit and lobby are included in the 


over-all design. This is one way in 


20.000) is 
needs of a 
modern community. Although the three 
one-half dollar 


will not be completed until the na 


which a small city (under 


attempting to meet the 


and million structure 


tatorium and auditorium units are pro 
vided. some sections of the buildine 
are now available 

FRANK Wuitney. Recreat Dire 

tor. Birmingham, Michi 

We Take Issue 

Sirs 

We read with a great deal of inter 
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sound pro- 








est the article. “Young Anglers.” ap- 
April, 1952. issue of 


RECREATION, We. here in Denver. Col- 


pearing in the 


orado. wish to congratulate the people 
of San Jose who had a part in their 
juvenile fishing rodeo. but we do take 
issue with them for the photograph of 
the prize winner for the best Becky 
Thatcher outfit. 
1948, 
tion department. City and County of 


Since the municipal recrea- 
Denver. has been conducting a Huckle- 


berry Finn Day. which each year is 
co-sponsored by the Veterans of For- 
Wars and the Rocky 

Huckleberry Finn 


corporated under the provisions of the 


eign Vountain 


Vews. Day is in- 


Colorado statutes: and its object is 
instituting. furthering, fostering, pro- 
tecting. improving and promoting the 
interests. ideals and education of boys 
and girls through the observance of 
an annual celebration commemorating 
Huckleberry Becky Thatcher. 
Tom Sawyer and other fictional char- 


Mark 


Finn. 


acters appearing in Twain's 
stories. 

We have done a great deal of re- 
search and study of all characters, as 
portrayed by Mark Twain. To quote 
a few facts about Becky Thatcher, we 
find she was a lady in all manners and 


mannerisms. Becky is pictured as a 
blonde. pudgy. blue-eyed. little girl 
with vellow hair in pigtails and bangs. 
In that day. little girls’ skirts were 
long and full and they wore pantalettes 


Above all else. Bec ky 


was afraid of fish and fish- 


and sunbonnets. 
Thatcher 
worms, and—being a lady — would 
never so much as touch a fish pole, let 
alone he seen barefooted. wearing 
pants and a straw hat. as portrayed by 
the prize winner for the best Becky 


Thatcher outfit. 
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Denver's little Becky Thatcher “ladies.” 


Denver. Colorado, is justly proud of 
Huckleberry Day, 
which attracts four to five thousand 


its annual Finn 
participants and many thousands more 
of spectators each year. All boy and 
girl contestants are urged to read the 
writings of Mark Twain, in order to 
be familiar with the points upon which 
the judges select the most authentic 
Huck Finn and Becky Thatcher. We do 
have a responsibility for authenticity 
in any promotion, don’t we? Not wish- 
ing the beloved Mark Twain to turn 
over in his grave because of the way 
his Becky has been portrayed, we are 
enclosing photographs of Denver's 
Becky Thatcher, authentic in details. 

J. Eart Scutupp, Director of Rec- 

reation, City and County of Denver. 





Pla-ade Portable Stagefront 

. . . for Junior Dramatics 
Makes a real stage, not a puppet show—ap 
peals to children who like to dress up and 
give little plays—encourages good play habits, 
in and out-of-doors—entertains many at one 
time is actors, curtain puller, property man, 
et 
Sturdily built, easy to set-up (without tools) 
attractively decorated, curtain pulls _ easily. 
Assembled—8 feet wide by 6 high by 1% 
deep, stores in 5 x 1 x % feet. Shipping 
weight 31 Ibs 
Price $25.00, less 20% discount to Rec- 
reation Departments. Allow 1/3 ship- 
ping cost up to $6.00. 


WALTER L. LUKENS 
3611 S. Wakefield Street, Arlington, Va. 
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a WEEKS AGO I was asked if dur- 
ing my years of research into 
what happened among the active ele- 
ments in our fighting lines in the Pa- 
cific, Europe and Korea, I had found 
any correlation between the extent of 
the individual’s participation in sport 
and his readiness to give fully of him- 
self when the last chips were down. 

By the measuring stick which should 
apply within the armed services. the 
fault in us is not that we have too 
much organized sport but too little. A 
large and continuing sampling of this 
question was made at Fort Knox about 
four years ago. It was found that 
among American youth getting into 
adulthood, fifty-six per cent had never 
participated in a team game! Yet. war. 
as Field Marshall Sir Archibald Wavell 
wrote in his Leaders and Leadership. 
can only be compared to a “rough and 
brutal team game.” 

How do men generate unity of ac 
tion? We yak-yak in baseball and slap 
the other football to let 
know we And so 
strength grows apace. It is no different 


guy in him 


are with him. his 
in war. Silence betokens fear. and its 
grip can only be broken when someon 
regains his voice and thereby stimu 
lates others to sound off. 

At Burton Island, during the inva 
sion of the Marshalls, we saw a com- 
pany go to pieces under Japanese fire 
until one man, Sergeant Deini. sudden 
ly realized that his outfit was dying 
from paralysis of the vocal chords. He 
began yelling, kept it up for one and 
one-half hours, and pulled the company 
out of it. Deini had been a semipro 
ballplayer in San Francisco. 

This one graphic example set many 
of us thinking. In World War I, our 
troops had been a noisy gang, they 
yelled as if full of the old college 
hustle. But this quality had disappeared 
in between wars. The restraint seemed 
unnatural in our World War II fight 
ing, and it seemed plain that it was 
sapping our power. 

So a change was made, and “some 
thing new,” yet very old, was added 
Our men were taught to yell again i: 
the spirit of a team: yell anything. 
college cheers, Comanche war whoops. 
wolf howls, or Chinese profanity —but 
vell. In my judgment, nothing has paid 
off more greatly during the fighting i: 
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Korea. There are even some actions of 


record which our troops have won 
ore by their pandemonic yelling than 


ry the killing effect of thei weapons. 


Sports, War Both Stress Team Play 
I 


comes to admire the quality in sport 


» some degree. every person who 


which enables a group of highly- 
skilled individuals to subordinate them- 
selves to the need for smooth. collected 
ction, becomes receptive to the same 


idea il 


ontrolling his participation 


with others. He has accepted the be- 
ief that being a member of a team is 
better than achieving as an individual. 

But team play is something which 
nust be taught in an army, as on the 
ball field. Men do not come by it natu- 
rally. Its basic technique is voluntary 
cooperation and submission to the in- 
terests of the group. 

When we mobilize. whence come the 

en who are able, by their leading, 
to convert into dynamic force the stat- 
ic interest of the great majority ? 

lo a far greater extent than college 
presidents appreciate, or even the gen- 
erals understand, not having measured 
t. they come from the playing fields of 


this nation. There are not enough old 


sergeants t 


they 


» spread around, and _ be- 


sides. specialize mainly in the 


iechanics of their trade. 


Wars small picture is a series of 


end runs. off-tackle bucks and center 
rushes. and if the team does not hold 
together during each play. it loses 


yardage and the ball changes hands. 


One major difference between in- 
fantry fighting and any other team 
rame is that the contest almost invari- 


ably begins with a withering, or evapo- 


ration, of the team spirit and action. 
It is bound to be so when men’s lives 


ire directly in danger. 


Engendering Team Spirit 


The prevailing problem in the first 
shake 


their somber personal thoughts and re- 


quarter 1s to men loose from 
vitalize their essential bonds of unity. 
That is an hour which calls for strong 
ndividualism. directed. however, to- 

ird the restoration of team play. One 

in takes positive action: his example 
breaks the spell of fear, and because 
f it that 


salvation. In this way, the team 


many others see action is 


} 
ner 





A Guest Editorial 


SPORTS 


finds itself, and out of chaos comes 
unity. 

As a military matter, probably not 
the least of the values inherent in or- 
ganized sport’s accent on team play is 
that to the 


principle. becomes more capable of 


the individual, once won 
high personal initiative when the cir- 


cumstances require it. 


Sports That Teach Throwing 
Are Priceless 

During the crisis of last winter's 
ampaign against the Chinese in Korea, 
the youngsters in our infantry line 
had to become strong grenadiers al- 
most overnight. In the earlier fighting 
the North Koreans indifferent 


use of the grenade. So it didn't matter 


made 


much that our troops lacked thorough 
training with that weapon, and that we 
had proceeded somewhat on the theory 
that 
heave a rock or a snowball, and, there- 


any American youngster can 
fore. converting him to a grenadier 
was as easy as rolling off a log. 

When the Chinese entered the war. 
they published a secret training paper. 
saying that all Americans were terror- 
ized by grenades and could always be 
whipped if the grenade was made the 
main weapon in the assault line. 

That was a pipe-dream, but this hand- 
icap didn't keep them from proceed- 
the idea. When they first 
Korea, their 
waves were loaded with grenades of the 
they 


ing with 


charged us in assault 


“potato masher” type, which 
might be able to throw as far as fifteen 
yards. 

What they lacked in range, however. 
they compensated for in numbers. 
Every man was carrying from five to 


eight of these missiles, and in the situ- 
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and WAR 


By S. L. A. Marshall 


ation, our troops either had to set up 


an effective grenade counter in a 
hurry. or be blown out of Korea. 

But if a man hasn't been a strong 
“thrower” during several years of his 
life. he can’t be made into one just 
wills it. He 


acquire that knack in baseball, or as 


because the army might 
a forward-passer in football, or even 
from long play in basketball or with a 
discus. But he has to get it from some- 
where. or he will lack range, his arm 
won't stand up and he has no confi- 
dence that he can hit the target. 

So it was interesting to see how the 
infantry of the Eighth Army met this 
need empirically. 

As soon as the issue permitted it. 
all of the men began to carry grenades 

usually two, sometimes three: but in 
any action where strong grenading was 
needed, the work of the group came to 
revolve around one man—the best arm 
in the crowd, made so by experience. 
either in baseball or football. He would 
do the “bombing.” The others acted as 
a bucket line, passing their grenades 
to him, and cheering while he heaved. 

\ loaded grenade weighs between 
sixteen and twenty-two ounces, depend- 
ing upon the type. Any green hand can 
lob it twenty yards or so and maybe 
get within five yards of what he wants 
to hit, if his arm isn’t shaking. But a 
man accustomed to the ball field can 
usually get it out thirty-five yards, and 
practically peg it home. 
vards, which the 


Those few extra 


seasoned thrower has over the non- 


athlete. could mean the difference be- 
dead center heave which 
knocks the Chinese from the crest of a 


hill position and a short throw which 


tween a 
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rolls back upon one’s own people. And 
the extra yardage is only one among 
many advantages. When it’s almost sec- 
ond nature to you to pick up something 
and heave it, you'll do it instinctively 
with less counting of the risk. 

Take the action of Cpl. Don Craw- 
ford and Pfc. James C. 


Baker Company, Ninth Infantry Regi- 


Curcio, Jr., 


ment. In the battle of the Chongchon 


one year ago, they were with nine 
other men of the mortar platoon who 
became surrounded by two hundred 
Chinese. The eleven 


men were on a 


knoll not more than twenty feet across. 

For two hours, the Chinese kept 
grenading the knoll from a distance of 
thirty feet. In that time, sixty grenades 
fell within the group. Crawford and 
Curcio, both of them ballplayers, ap- 
pointed themselves a committee of two 
to keep the position cleared. During 
the two hours, they caught or fielded 
approximately forty of the “hot” gren- 
ades and pitched them back into the 


are each a part of it. 
Hitting the Dirt 

There is one thing else—in baseball 
and football, particularly, a man must 
learn how to hit the dirt, and he spends 
many of his most worthwhile moments 
in hard contact with the unyielding 


face of Mother Earth. 
thing very fundamental about this. All 


There is some- 


of us walk the earth, but few of us 
learn to grovel in it, hit it and slide 
into it, without finding the experience 
unpleasant. 

A frontline fighter has to do all of 
these things. Earth is his final protec- 
tor. When he bounds forward to a new 
position under fire, his life rests on his 
ability to keep low, like a halfback 
hitting a line, and to close the last few 
yards with a headlong slide. 

Knowing how to fall, how to roll and 
how to hug earth is as essential to a 
fighter as knowing how to run when 
it’s suicide to walk. He will not get a 
final conviction of these things on the 





S. L. A. MARSHALL, military critic of The Detroit News, was recently 
described by the Combat Forces Journal of the United States Army as “the 
greatest living reporter of combat.” He has a broader experience with a greater 
variety of battle situations than any contemporary, and holds the rank of 
brigadier-general. He is a former sports writer, editor and polo expert. 





Chinese lines. That’s the kind of stuff 
‘m talking about: you can’t beat it. 


Everything Done on Field of 
Sport Conditions a Soldier 


Your average team player possibly 
never devotes a moment to thinking of 
the special values which come of play- 
ing the game, and wherein these values 
facilitate his adjustment when he en- 
ters a life-and-death contest. But nearly 
everything he has done on the sport 
field has conditioned him in one way 
or another to meet the final test a little 
more easily than the man who never 
got beyond the sidelines. 

| have seen hundreds of American 
youngsters so badly smeared during 
combat that they had good reason to 
quit the fight, but didn’t even know 
the meaning of the word. The great 
majority of these diehards got that 
way in sports. Too, there is an ele- 
mentary know-how which comes of 
passing a ball around, swinging a bat 
or wielding a mallet. Muscular coor- 
dination. strengthening of the hands, 


quickness of eye and conquest of fear 


playing field, because combat is a 
trifle more urgent. But there is no bet- 
ter preparatory school than the way 
of the team player who starts on the 
sandlots and stays with the game 
through early manhood. 
Our Legs Need Work 

On the whole, however, we have not 
done very well by ourselves. The ma- 
jority of American young men are not 
physically fit. Our main weakness is in 
the legs, because as a nation we have 
almost forgotten how to use them. 

Our colleges, schools generally, and 
the rest of our institutions, have held 
all too lightly what organized sport 
can do for a people and how mass 
physical fitness relates to national sur- 
vival. In team play, a man learns 
to play the game for its own sake, and 
not for personal vainglory. Finally, it 
is this same spirit which holds together 
an infantry company in the face of the 
enemy. Real contending power comes 
of each man’s love for his comrades, 


and not of his hate for the other side. 


Condensed from series in The Detroit News, 
January, 1952. 
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no playground is complete without a F 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


climbing structure 





Safety, no maintenance, biggest play capacity per 
square foot of ground area and per dollar of 
cost—these are just a few of the reasons why 
JUNGLEGYM is admittedly the world’s most famous 
playground device. Thousands are in daily use 
from coast to coast. Why not give the children of 
your playground the advantages of a JUNGLEGYM 
. now? 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin On Porter's 
1952 Streamlined Line That Will Save 


You Money ... Time. 


PORTER can sipply you with these fundamental playground units, too! 

















No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 





Ww safely accommodate 30 children at 
one time Noiseless no-wobble, no 
swoy operation An engineering mar- 
ve ond precision-made. Guoranteed 


No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw 
Sensationally new. Gives ‘‘ups-a-daisy"’ 
ride 33-1/3% higher than conventiona 
see-sow, yet safer because of hoop 
handles saddle seats and level - seat 
feature 








—— 








ath 


No. 58-F Playground 




















' Basketball Backstop No. 38 Combination Set s 
All-Steel fan-shaped bank Offers six different kinds of funful, No. 109 Six-Swing Set 
rigidly mounted on steel healthf playground activity. A com Built for safe, permanent service. Sturdy 
mast and braced for perma pact, econo un hat's ideal for 10-ft. frame held rigidly together by 
nent service. Finished to with mited ground areas Ruggedly con Tested Malleable Iron fitting of exclu 








stand the weather. Official structed sive Porter ‘‘bolt-through'’ design N ( 


THE 2. ee CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE worLD-Famous JUNGLEGYM*™ C!'m8inc 
Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. STRUCTURE 
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Sarila Barba ra 
Youth Cour 
Teen ec Re vue 


Revue members take off for a two-day trip 
during which thes plave d to 3000 persons 


What things 


How can they be helped to fulfill 


lo teen-age s and girls want to do? 


, 


their desires’ 


leen-age leadership is S Barbara’s answer to how 
to develop the richest re tion program for this age 
group 

In ofheia ipacilies. Coor ited with the city recrea- 
tion commission. a youth incil plans and administers 
projects and parties for the ing people. The Santa Bar- 
bara Recreation Depart t Youth Council, made up of 
nine members, is elected f ne year Dy popular vote 
trom teen-agers sti nn | Both public high and 
parochial schools are represented. Those wishing to be 
nominated on the elect t must first secure the 
names of fifty other teen-a = in the community who are 
membership card holders recreation department. 

Duties of a youth cour nelude a weekly meet- 
ng to plan and organize ties desired and approved 


ipervisors. and to consider 


the conduct of teen-ager ith council sponsored ac- 


tivities and take ar necess ition deemed advisable. 
[These meetings always take I consideration the pro- 
grams of other youth groups junior and senior high 
schools, churches, and ot! ith serving agencies. A 
social calendar of all loca ts assists the council in 
planning mass youth act =. Included in the meeting 
each week is discussio1 nm the inagement of the youth 
lounge and fountain. whi rated by members of the 
council assisted by the tw idult advisors of the city rec- 
reation department 

Membership in the ‘tn pen to any teen-ager with- 
out cost. However. in order ialify for a card, the ap- 
plicant must read and dts « with the adult advisors 
what is expe ted of In \ registration book and 
membership card are the . d in the presence of the 
Mr. MacDonaLp is yout! r advisor in Santa Bar- 


bara. and mana of teen bands. 


RECREATION, 


How one California city put vitality 
into its program for young people... 





Youth Council girls seem to enjoy planning annual Tri Counties 
Teen Conference to be held at Santa Barbara recreation center. 


advisor. giving name, address, phone number and age. The 
only regulation covering all activities is adherence to the 
basic principles of democracy. 

Projects range from fun to finance, and include service 
activities. Over a period of three years the youth council 
has honored, at monthly dinners, outstanding citizens or 
organizations who have contributed to the welfare of youth 
or of the community. The guests listen to the meeting 
conducted by the young people, and then are invited to 
speak. It has promoted good public relations. Each new 
council, also, entertains members’ parents at dinner, which 
has helped to create greater understanding. 

Dances are held weekly or twice weekly. During the 
football season the weekly after-game dances bring a peak 
attendance approaching six hundred, which fills the audi- 
torium. By maintaining a “tight door,” well-defined stand- 


ards of behavior and adequate supervision, the dances are 
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Parties are among projects planned and administered by Youth 
Council members. Above, preparations for Friday-the-13th dance. 


considered an asset by the schools, police and parents. 
and are thoroughly enjoyed by the young people. The dis- 
trict P. T. A., through its recreation chairman, provides 
couples who give splendid assistance in supervision. On 
the infrequent eccasions when a youth is out of line. his 
“Rec” membership card is taken up, and the youth coun- 
cil deprives him of privileges for a period of time. 

The Rec Revue is produced annually, and has been “on 
the road” to other towns in the country and to nearby 
Camp Cooke. The entire cast of thirty odd has attended 
the Southern California Teen Conference, and parts of the 
show have been played for service clubs. news boys’ din- 
ners, and so on. 

A mainstay of the revue is the fifteen-piece band. the 
Music Makers, which plays for the dances. too. It is rated 


“tops” by teen-agers wherever heard. The band broad- 


casts over local radio stations, and announcements of com- 
ing events are made on these programs. By special agree- 
ment with the musicians union, the Music Makers are 
allowed to play in the center auditorium, which is a union 
hall. and to fill other requests from schools. 

Sports events and tournaments are sponsored as part of 
the gymnasium program. And recently. an annual “Mr, 
Santa Barbara” contest. as part of an A. A. U. program, 
has been held. featuring weight lifting and body building. 
On the distaff side, a “Miss Typical Teen-Age” competi- 
tion is held. Last summer, ten girls were screened from 
a number of Southern California teen centers. They mod- 
eled clothes furnished by a local firm, and were judged on 
poise, personality, voice and modeling ability. 

rhe teen-agers also assume more serious responsibili- 
ties. The youth council maintains its own bank account, 
though checks require two signatures, those of the vouth 
council treasurer and of the adult supervisor. Besides a 
weekly financial report to the council. a report is made 
each month to the recreation Commission. 

The main sources of revenue are the dances and the 
less frequent shows. Twenty-five cents is the top price 
charged. From this income, the youth lounge is kept up 
and contributions made to service projects. The lounge 
has a soda fountain, television set, juke box and maga- 
zines. and the budget covers upkeep, such as repainting, 
new furniture, and so on. Youth council members run 
the fountain in the afternoons after school, and college 
boys are paid to run it in the evenings. 

Service projects have included five hundred dollars in 
scholarships, given to the local branch of the University 
of California and earmarked for graduates of local schools, 
and one hundred dollars given to the city for remodeling 
the auditorium stage. “Can-can” dances are given each 
Christmas. with cans of food used as admission, to be 
distributed by the Christmas Cheer Committee. Proceeds 
of other dances are given to charitable causes from time 
to time during national fund-raising campaigns. 

Regardless of the importance of the event or the project, 
it is planned and carried out for the youth by the youth, 


and everyone benefits from the program. 


Sports of Presidente »: >: 


In a presidential 


ar it is interesting to look through the eyes of Grantland 


Rice, well known sports writer. at the sports enjoyed by past presidents: 


George Washington horse racing, hunting and 
marksmanship 
Andrew Jackson horse rar irksmanship. 


hunting, duelling. horsemanship 
Abraham Lincoln wrestling, rail splitting 


Teddy Roosevelt 
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Woodrow Wilson football, golf 


William H. Taft golf 
Warren Harding golf 


Herbert Hoover fishing 


Franklin Roosevelt yachting 


boxing, wild game hunting. tennis, exploring 
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“Many recreational activities are educational, and vice versa.” 


Kducational and Cultural Activities 


Floydelh Anderson 


r Is MOST gratifying to note the efforts of workers 
[;. community centers to offer a program that 
transcends purely physical and social activities. 
These efforts probably can be attributed to several 
reasons: 


(1) Entrance, into the field. of an increasing 





in Community Centers 


ooh 








The Script Club planning a monthly issue of the C. A. Herald. A house 


number of highly qualified workers. 

(2) The increasing unpopularity of the idea that 
the community center fulfills its purpose when it 
only furnishes shelter during their leisure hours to boys 
and girls who might otherwise be roaming the streets. 


(3) Recognition of the idea. as a fallacy, that participa- 


tion in sports is a “cure-all” for social maladjustment. 

(4) Recognition of the possibilities of the community 
center when working in cooperation with the school, the 
church and other community organizations. 

The worker who is fortunate enough to be able to travel 
can observe at firsthand the many fine things being done 
with the educational and cultural program of the com- 
munity center. The average worker. however. must feel 
his way through the dark. because those persons success- 
fully conducting such programs seldom take the time to 
write about their work. This fact impressed me in a force- 
ful manner when. in 1947. | was brought to the Crispus 
Attucks Center of York. Pennsylvania. to build and direct 
a program of educational and cultural activities. Being 
freshly out of the university. | was confident that the li- 
braries of the area would offer interesting suggestions. 
True. | found some helpful information, but most of it 
concerned music and dramatics. Since those early days. | 
think that | have discovered more avenues to an expanded 
program. and in sharing them with readers, | am hopeful 


of inspiring other leaders in the field to write about theit 








FLOYDEI H ANDERSON. who was the director of education, 


{ssociation. York, Pennsylvania, is nou 


Center, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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newspaper can be one of the most effective tools in building a program. 


work. In such a manner can we build a helpful library. 

During the early months at Crispus Attucks, I worked 
with the idea of bringing prominent speakers to the com- 
munity, of sponsoring such clubs as the Carter G. Wood- 
son Historical Society and of staging a light opera. It was 
soon evident. however, that a good speaker was expensive, 
and the historical society folded after two or three poorly 
attended meetings. The mere name was enough to scare 
away the people. As for light opera, there was not enough 
talent to carry through. At this point it was all too clear 
that I had to rethink my program. The problems of the 
community had to be considered, and a program planned 
that would serve to make conditions better. As the teen- 
agers frequented the center in greater numbers than other 
groups, it seemed best to build my program around them. 

The common meeting ground for these teen-agers and 
myself was music. We gathered a large group, some with 
fair voices—others with none at all. Our first reherasals 
were not strenuous. We sang for the love of singing and 
to become acquainted. At these meetings, it was possible 
to get some idea of the abilities of individual participants. 
The nucleus of a club dedicated to a program of educa- 
tional and cultural activities was formed. 

Our first problem was to find a suitable name for the 
group. We felt that this should be informal and bear no 
resemblance to the type of program we wanted to put 
Instead of the 


president, vice-president, and so on 


over. The final choice was “Pre-Frats.” 


traditional officers 
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we chose the glorifying titles of supreme commissioner. 
associate commissioner, commissioner of records and the 
commissioner of finance. Persons desiring to become mem- 
bers of the club were required to undergo a period of pro- 
bation and initiation. When the news got around about 
the mysterious new club for teen-agers, we were swamped 
with applications for membership. 

We next were faced with the problem of providing a 
program that would be enjoyable, educational, and that 
would serve some useful purpose in the community. The 
first project along this line was the sponsoring of educa- 
tional movies, open to all members of the center. These 
dealt with the everyday problems faced by boys and girls 
in our society. Later came group discussions, the topics 
centered around community problems, proper boy and girl 
relationships, dating and family problems. In these, we 
“authorities” of the 


community, for we found that with such persons in the 


were careful not to invite so-called 


room, the boys and girls were not free in expressing their 
own opinions. These free discussions demonstrated that 
boys and girls, on their own, can frequently reach the same 
conclusions as those reached by experts. All discussions 
were limited to thirty minutes. Too much stress cannot 
be placed on making each meeting short and to the point. 

Another interesting project for the educational program 
of a community recreation center is a boys’ and girls’ 
debate. Each year at Crispus Attucks a timely subject is 
chosen for this purpose, and the club sponsor holds audi- 
tions for participants. Two boys are selected to compete 
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Colorful professional looking objects exactly like those on 
sale in Gift Shops and Department Stores can be made at a 


fraction of the cost to buy them. 


All you need is the Conelstan ‘‘Raffia Cord’’, our patented 
starting disk, special formula materials, and easy to follow 
instructions. 


Materials available: 

50 yd. Raffia (red, yellow, green, white 

10 yd. Two-toned braiding (green & white; also red & yellow 
STIK-TITE (2 oz. Special formula adhesive 

STA-BRITE (1 oz. Special formula lacquer 


Patented Starting Disk 


Dep't R9 CONELSTAN CORP. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 














against two girls. Judges are selected from the ranks of 
the professional men and women of the city. 

As for dramatics. we have organized a froup known 
as the Ki-Yi Club which operates on the same principle as 
the Pre-Frats. Its main objective is to encourage talent in 
the community. This does not mean dramatic talent alone. 
The club is interested in all types of talents that contribute 
to widening the interests of the patrons of the center. The 
club itself creates committees to sponsor an art show, a 
play. an oratorical contest, a talent show. A healthy spirit 
of competition exists between the Pre-Frats and Ki-Yis, 

Most of the work in guidance and citizenship here has 
been done through our house newspaper, The C. A. Her- 
ald, published monthly by the Seript Club. The Herald is 
a mimeographed publication running from four to eight 
pages in length. All members of the center are invited 
to contribute articles. cartoons. jokes and other news 
items. The monthly editorials are written by the club 
sponsor, who tries to give useful information in a down- 
to-earth manner, covering subjects that range from per- 
sonal health to job finding and job holding. A house news- 
paper can be a most effective tool in building a program. 

I have been told that a community center takes in too 
much territory when it attempts to give vocational and 
educational guidance: further, that it is the place of the 
school to give guidance to the school youth, and of agen 
cies of the federal government to guide out-of-town youth. 
Even so, our schools are so crowded that at best the coun- 
selor can do only a very impersonal type of guidance. 
For example, one school of two thousand students has only 
one counselor. By comparison, the community center is 
small, and it thus gives the staff worker the opportunity to 
become intimately acquainted with each client and _ his 
family. The ideal set-up, then, is a cooperative program 
of guidance between the school and the community cen- 
ter. The school can furnish information concerning the 
interests and aptitudes of the students, while the com- 
munity center can do a good job of encouragement, of 
pointing out avenues to useful life experiences. and of 
giving pointers as to how one should go about finding 
a job, choosing a college ol becoming adjusted to some 


advocating that the community 


problem in the home. 
center should do some guidance work. however, it is 
assumed that the center possesses qualified leadership. 
The club sponsor. who should be a paid staff worker. 
can be the chief reason for success or failure of an educa- 
tional and cultural program. If he would have a successful 
program, he cannot afford to be lazy. He must be willing to 
put in extra hours of planning. He must have confidence in 
his abilities and must be able to transfer this confidence to 
the members of his groups. He should read widely and be 
ever on the alert for new ideas. He should be a constant 
source of encouragement to the boys and girls under his 
supervision. He should not be misled by the dream that 
boys and girls will accept full responsibility for the pre 
gram of a club. Boys and girls will work, help with th 
planning, but it is up to the staff worker to direct their 
work into channels that will prove most beneficial to them 


and to the program. 
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Evening Speakers 


® The Congress will be opened officially on Monday night when Joseph 
Prendergast, Executive Director of the National Recreation Association 
and Chairman of the Congress. welcomes all delegates in the name of the 
association and turns over the meeting to its chairman. Otto T. Mallery, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the NRA. Greetings will be extend- 
ed by the Honorable Arthur B. Langlie. Governor of Washington. Gov- 
ernor Langlie’s interest in recreation is already widely known. Lieutenant 
General Robert W. Harper. Commanding General. Air Training Com- 
mand, United States Air Force. and George Hjelte. General Manager of 
Recreation and Parks in Los Angeles and Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Defense Related Services of the National Recreation 
Association, will address the Congress on the important defense aspects of 


recreation in this critical vear. 


Tuesday evening will feature messages from Henrietta A. R. Anderson. 
of Victoria, British Columbia. and Paul Douglass. Mrs. Anderson is one 
of the most popular and charming public speakers in the northwest area, 
and she will have as her topic, “Recreation and the Good Life.” Dr. Doug- 
lass, well known for the parts he played in the Cleveland and Boston 
congresses, will apply his famed wit and inspiration to the challenges 
which confront our movement to recruit. train and place the leaders who 


are so essential to our continued growth and development. 


Wednesday night’s speaker will be the Right Reverend Stephen F. Bayne, 
Jr.. Bishop of Olympia. one of the outstanding clergymen, not only of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. but of the whole country. T. E. Rivers, 
\ssistant Executive Director of the National Recreation Association, will 
conclude, just before the Congress. a trip around the world. He will re- 
port to the Congress on recreation developments as he observed them in 
Portugal, Spain, Italy. Greece. Egypt. Lebanon. Pakistan, India. Thailand. 
the Philippines and Japan. with special attention to the National Recrea- 
tion Congress of Japan 


In addition to these general evening sessions. there will also be general 
sessions on Thursday and Friday mornings. Thursday morning’s session 
will feature joseph Prendergast. who will present a “state of the nation” 
talk in terms of recreation services. Plans for the closing session of the 
Congress on Friday morning are not final enough to announce at the 
time this article is being prepared. but it is safe to say that the closing 
session will match the high level of information and inspiration which 


characterizes the other general sessions of the Congress. 
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e Dudley Sports Company, 
New York City 


e Game-Time, Incorporated, 
Litchfield, Michigan 


e Frost-Woven Wire, 
Washington, D. C. 


e MacGregor Goldsmith, Incorporated, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


e Takapart Products Company, 
Freeport, New York 


e Miracle Whirl Sales Company, 
Grinnel, lowa 


e Rec-O-Kut Company, 
Long Island City 1, New York 


e Wilson Sporting Goods Company, 
ae EXHIBITORS of the commercial products nec- Chicago, Illinois 
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e Jamison Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles 3, California 

e Square Dance Associates, 
Freeport, New York 


essary to a successful recreation program are 
an important part of every congress; and the privi- 
lege of examining their materials at firsthand has 


always been greatly appreciated by delegates. Each 
: sea ils ~ e American Bitumuls and Asphalt Company, 
vear the exhibitors cooperation has been most help- Seattle Washington 
‘ ene , : 959 f 3 ‘ 
ful; and they again stand ready, in 1952, to help e American Playground Device Company 
recreation leaders with suggestions as to what can Anderson, Indiana 
best fill individual needs. Don’t fail to allow time e Coca Cola Company, 


New York City 


e J. E. Burke Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
e General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 
e Cleveland Crafts, 


in your schedule for browsing among the gay and 
colorful displays of brand-new, right-off-the-griddle 
equipment and ideas. Your old friends among the 
company representatives will be looking forward 
to greeting you, and the newcomers to meeting you. 


The exhibits will be set up in the spacious Spanish Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Lounge of the Olympic Hotel, and will be opened e National Bowling Council, 
officially at 9:30 on Monday morning. Representa- Washington, D. C. 
tives of the exhibiting organizations will be in the e U. S. Rubber, 


New York City 

e W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, 
Los Angeles 11, California 

e Rawlings Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

e Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 


booths daily throughout the Congress. As was done 
last year, the Official Program of the Congress will 
include the names of the representatives of each or- 
ganization; and upon registering, delegates will re- 
ceive a pamphlet describing each exhibit. 


Seattle, King County and the state of Washing- Akron 9, Ohio 
ton are working on a display depicting some of e Berlin Chapman Company, 
the reasons people like to live in the Pacific North- Berlin, Wisconsin 
west. The Local Information Booth will be in the e W. R. Moody Gold Stamping, 


Burbank, California 
e Southern Chemicals, Incorporated, 
Los Angeles, California 


e Hillerich and Bradsby Company, Inc., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


e The Rex Corporation, 


exhibit area and it will be staffed at all reasonable 
hours to provide answers to the many questions 
which delegates are sure to have about Seattle and 
vicinity. The American Recreation Society will 


have its customary booth again this year for the 


. fenienc. 5 and ne rs . 

convenience of old and new member : Cambridge 37, Massachusetts 
; As we go to inti those companies who have e Donald F. Duncan, Incorporated (Yo-Yo), 
signed up to be with us this year are: Chicago 22, Illinois 
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CO\GRESS 


MP\HeE SEATTLE Local Arrangements Committee has many 
pale in store for delegates. This statement should 
not come as news to recreation leaders who already know 
the reputation of Seattle and of Seattle recreation otheials 
for entertaining visitors. Without question, the serious 
work of the Congress wil interspersed liberally with 
opportunities for delegates | ndulge their flair for recre- 
ation. 

The only mystery about Congress Wednesday is the 
exact line of march through Seattle and King County. 
There is no secret about the fact that there is going to be a 
tour, a tour which promises so much of interest that the 
Recreation Congress Committee broke with tradition to 


devote a full day to it nd then disappointed the local 

committee which had made plans for still more hours. 
But other special features—including at least one im- 

ported from California ist not be divulged until they 


happen. 


ARRAVGEMENTS 


lo refer again to broken tradition, still another long- 
established Congress institution has undergone a change 
for this year— partly because of the importance of a thor- 
ough tour of the Seattle and King County areas and fa- 
cilities on Wednesday. There will be no general summary 
sessions at this years congress. Summary sessions have 
constituted a kind of trade mark for congresses for many 
years, and they have proved a valuable part of each—but 
not this year. Reactions will be followed with interest. 

Since it is impossible for any delegates to attend all the 
Congress discussion meetings, there will be an attempt to 
provide everyone with brief reports of all meetings, re- 
ports which will be more fully published in the official pro- 
ceedings. Summarizers will, therefore, have to write their 
summaries this year, instead of giving them orally as pre- 
viously. And editors and mimeographers will be busy be- 
hind the scenes putting together the material for distribu- 
tion before the close of the Congress on Friday. 





Gekiud the Scenes 


® When Tom Rivers, Secretary of the Congress. first went to Seattle 
to see about this year's bis eeting. he told his hosts that the Con- 
gress would not come to their city unless he caught a salmon. There- 
fore. on one memorable he was escorted to Puget Sound 


long before it was touches 
For result. see below. Left to right: 
recreation executive. and Bil 
who proudly displays the di 


rangements. 
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the first pink flush of the rising sun. 
Pom Rivers. Tom Lantz, Tacoma 
Shumard, NRA district representative, 
iding factor in the final Congress ar- 





® Above: This spring. at the Pacific Northwest 
NRA District Conference, Bill (left) and Char- 
lie Reed. manager of the NRA Field Depart- 
ment (right). got their heads together over the 
coming event in Seattle. Their expressions 
would indicate a favorable prognosis for the 
September meeting—fish or no fish. Perhaps. 
however, some of you are going early to try 
your own hand in the salmon country. We hope, 
in any case. you have read the article. “Take 
the Trail to Washington State.” by Ruth Peeler. 
in Summer J acations l ae Tag 

Published by National Recreation Association. Avail 
able at local bookstores. $1.00. 
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Bowling alleys are probably most popular of sports facilities. 
Thirty-five leagues are enrolled in American Bowling Congress 





Children’s Club members assembled on porch of their log cabin 
clubhouse. Play activities are supervised by trained director 
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W" N AN EMPLOYEE of International Business Ma- 
: chines states. “I belong to the largest country club 
in the world.” he is referring to the IBM Country Club 
at Endicott. New York, a sports and social organization 
governed and operated by employees and offering to them. 
their families and children. twenty-seven forms of indoor 
and outdoor recreation and the opportunity for numerous 
social and cultural activities. Also. at Poughkeepsie, New 
York. and Toronto, Canada. similar facilities are enjoyed 
by employees. and IBM clubs are found in branch othces 
throughout the world. 

From the many guests who visit the IBM Country Club. 
one hears the question frequently asked. “Why does the 
company give all this to employees?” Officials answer that 
IBM does not “give” anything to its employees. Through 
the investment of capital, the corporation makes facilities 
and tools available to the employee at work: a similar in- 
vestment of capital in recreational facilities opens to the 
employee at play the means to live a fuller life. 

These two phases of employee interests are closely re- 
lated. A worker does not check his personality at the door 
of the plant. It goes with him into the shop. The quantity 
and quality of his productive work are dependent upon 
his attitudes and personality traits fully as much as upon 
his skills. These are developed outside his working hours 
more than while he is at work. At work, he seldom has 
complete freedom of action in regard to his interests; dur- 
ing his leisure time. he exercises more freedom of choice 
in these matters. The recreational life of the American 
workel and his working experience are interdependent. 

However, the visitor may inquire, “Then you have the 
recreation program in order to get better production?” 
Again, this explanation is too simple. The modern cor- 
poration has a stake in the welfare of the community. The 
health of the community affects the health of the industries 
in it. The quality of production is conditioned by the 
quality of civic life, and the quality of civic life is con 
ditioned by the satisfaction of workers in their productive 


work. The harmonious relation of productive work ex- 
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Wherein the recreation facilities and program 


are governed and operated by employees. 


A Country Club With Your Job 


perience and the recreatior experience is as important 
in an industrial family as in the individual family. People 
who can play together can work together 

Phe club at Endicott is op 


elec ted from the plant by ( |) 


ted by a board of governors 
vees. Managers. supervisors 


and executives cannot be on the board. One member of 


the board is elected from each of the twenty-four zones in 


the plant. These representatives elect a president. vice- 


president, secretary and treasurer. Each of the remaining 


members accepts responsi { is chairmar of one or more 
of the various club activities. The officers of each previous 
vear act as an advisory committee to the new board. 

ludes bowling. pool, billiards, 


! 


The list of activities 
baseball and softball. tennis. ho 


rseshoes. quoits. swimming, 


archery, skeet and trapshoot field trials. outdoor and 
indoor rifle and pistol practice. golf. ping-pong, basket 
ball, gymnastics. badmintor ind so on. Partie ipants of 
all ages—from children to grandparents—take advantage 


kolk and ball- 


\ supervised indoor 


of the wide variety of act ties available 


held eacl onth. 


room dane es af&t 


nursery and a playground srovided for small children 
while parents enjoy the other facilities 

Annual membership dues for employees. and for wives 
as associate members. are one dollar. The fee for junior 
members is fifty cents. and for the Children’s Club twenty- 


five cents. 


Phe policy of bringu children into partnership sug 
sested a junior board of governors. which was set up in 
1950. This affords the you people an opportunity to con- 
duct their own program. and helps them to promote leader 
ership ind build moral 

The election of the junior board is held once a year 
under the supervision of each senior activity chairman, 
who calls a meeting of tl nior members of his or het 
activity and has them elect hairman to represent that 
activity on the junior boat f governors. These repre 
sentatives elect their junior officers in the same manner as 
the senior board 

The Children’s Club serves the four to seven year group. 
Their clubhouse is a log cal n the midst of the 725-acre 
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scenic tract. A trained director supervises their activities. 
which include handcrafts. gardening. story periods, group 
games, nature study and outdoor sports. The mothers have 
organized a mothers auxiliary to the Children’s Club to 
help with the program. Mothers help with the junior choir 
and orchestra. The drama and dancing groups are assisted 
in matters of costumes and rehearsals. 

\ctivities of special interest to children, such as swim- 
ming and movies, are scheduled at hours during the day 
when children would be likely to visit less desirable places 
in the community. The pool room has little success com- 
peting for a youth's time when a trip to the club is in the 
ofing. Round and square dancing every other week pro- 
vide pleasant outlets for social development. 

There is nothing stereotyped in the program. The initia- 
tive for every phase of club activity stems from the em- 
ployees themselves. The many activities have resulted from 
the almost unlimited number of interests in which indi- 
viduals desire expression. 

Most popular are those activities in which all members 
of the family——young and old—-may participate. Special 
times during the week are set aside for mixed bowling and 
golf. so that the family may play together free of the com- 
petitive atmosphere of league participation. The emergence 
of junior chapters of the National Riflemen’s Association 
and of the Junior Hunter's Club encourages fathers to 
teach their children how to handle firearms. 

Located in the basement of the clubhouse, the rifle range 
is one of the finest in the eastern states. The room is so well 
sound-proofed that a rifle shot sounds like a popgun. A 
skilled instructor is available. Junior members have their 
own marksmanship classes, where attention is given to 
teaching them safe handling of firearms. The range is 
twenty-five yards long and has eleven turning targets. Ac- 
commodations are provided for one hundred spectators, 
and a separate room is used for storing and reloading 
ammunition. The average weekly attendance includes twen- 
ty rifle members, thirty pistol members, and sixty junior 
rifle members. One junior member, a fourteen-year-old 


girl, scored a perfect 300 on the rifle range. 
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Dramatic Club group in rehearsal. Club offers voice and speech 
training, opportunity to try all phases of dramatic presentation. 


At the Endicott Club the bowling alleys are probably 
the most popular sports facilities, with an average yearly 
figure of 167,000 games bowled. There are thirty-five 
leagues registered with the American Bowling Congress 
Fees are fifteen cents a game for members 

Stretched across the rolling hills are two golf courses. 
an eighteen-hole championship course and a_ nine-hole 
course. Two pros furnish free instruction to members. 
Greens fees are thirty-five cents a day, all clubs and balls 
are furnished by the members. A complete line of golf 
equipment is available for purchase at a discount or rental, 
More than thirty thousand games are played each year, and 
about two thousand individual golf lessons are given in a 
period of a year. To date, there have been twenty holes-in- 
one. In wintertime, inside golf practice is possible through 
the use of driving nets. One member won the New York 
State championship match in 1951. 

The swimming pool is always attended by competent in- 
structors. Underwater lighting gives a beautiful effect at 
night. Nearby is a wading pool for children. 

The country club recreation room includes two billiard, 
six pool and two ping-pong tables. and facilities for 
shuffleboard. 

Attended by a college graduate in child study, the nurs 
ery in the field house is available to small children of pat 
ents who wish to spend their day enjoying the activities of 
the club. An average of 3.500 children are registered here 
each year. The children’s playground offers outdoor reere 
ation for youngsters during the good weather months. As 
in the nursery, there is an attendant in charge at all times. 

Watson Athletic Field consists of one baseball and two 
softball diamonds, four tennis courts. four quoits and four 
horseshoe courts. Leagues are formed from among. th 
members for intra-company or outside ompetition Phe 
club has placed a girl tennis champion in the Broome 
County matches. 

An average of one hundred fifty participate in archery 
each week. One indoor and six outdoor targets provide 
year-round facilities for the sport. 

The Rod and Gun Club consists of two 
trap field, a log cabin, an outdoor rifle 
and a kennel for use during field trials 


skeet fields. one 
ind pistol range. 


\ compete nt in 
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structor is provided. The only cost is the price of am- 
munition. Six times a year some of the best hunting dogs 
in the region are placed in open Competition, and twice a 
year beagle trials are held. 

\ conservation program feeds and stocks wild game on 
the club property. Rabbits and pheasants are set out and 
fox hunts are held regularly to protect the game. 

Other areas of specialized interests for which groups o1 
clubs have been organized include a children’s theater 
and drama group, which affords an opportunity to receive 
training in voice and speech for the stage. personality de- 
velopment, and to participate in every phase of dramatic 
presentation: a chess club which meets weekly and has an 
average attendance of fifty: a photo forum, through which 
amateurs meet and discuss photographic techniques, hear 
lectures by leading professionals, and compete with each 
other and with other photographic groups: a rod and reel 
club, which features skish instructions and exhibitions 
given by skish experts: and variety players, who present 
each year an outstanding production for the purpose of 
raising funds for orphans and handicapped children. 

\ library, located on the second floor of the clubhouse. 
offers pleasant reading accommodations and a supply of 
reference books. current fiction and non-fiction, and peri- 
odieals. 

[wice a year, in the spring and in the fall, a Watson 
Trophy Dinner is given at the club. Winners in sports com- 
petition for the past season receive approximately four 
hundred trophies, presented by Thomas J. Watson, IBM 
president. 

\ new field has been built recently at Endicott, provid 
ing a gymnasium, nursery and auditorium space. Similar 
facilities have been added at the Poughkeepsie club: and 
at the dedication, Mr. J. G. Phillips, vice-chairman of the 
board of directors, said: “The habits of clean sport and 
cooperation which the IBM Country Club builds in its 
young people pay off in good citizenship and world friend- 
ship for decades to come. The benefits of wholesome play 
and family recreation which this club brings to our com- 
pany and community go far to make IBM a superior place 
in which to work, and Poughkeepsie a fine place in which 
to live. 

“Although the building is the physical thing we dedi- 
cate, the real dedication is to the investment in people—an 
investment in health for all, well-spent leisure time, family 
solidarity, cooperation in team play and neighborliness. 
good fellowship and education of youth.” 

The IBM family is convinced that these facilities repre- 
sent still greater opportunity for personal development. 
Better human relations, alertness, physical efficiency. self 
respect. responsibility. pride. and loyalty in the organiza- 
tion are all qualities which people will develop within them- 
selves as they respond to the opportunities represented in 
this recreation program. L pon assuming the presidency in 
1914. Mr. Watson stated. “If you want to build a business. 
vou must first build men.” 

The investment which has been made will return many 
fold—to the company, to the community, but more im- 


portantly, to the people themselves. 
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\ Survey in Madison, Wisconsin 


Leisure Time Interests 


and Activities 


HE USE OF LEISURE time by the people of Madison. 

Wisconsin. was the subject of a survey conducted for 
the Community Welfare Council by Professor Marvin Rife. 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin. The report, issued 
recently enough to still be of value. is entitled “A Survey 
of Recreation in Metropolitan Madison. Wisconsin,” and 
contains much valuable information as to the recreational 
habits, interests and resources of the residents. 


\ major feature of tl survey consisted of personal 


interviews based upon a carefully prepared schedule. de- 
signed to reveal the recreational resources of families and 
the leisure-time interests of individuals and families. The 


data gathered in visits to 536 dwelling units in a master 


sample of the population are summarized in the report. 
Because these data reveal conditions and interests which 
are closely related to leisure-time planning by the com- 


munity, and because they are fairly representative of the 
situation in other comparable cities. they merit study by 
recreation authorities. 

Here are a few of the facts disclosed. Of the homes in- 
terviewed: 

Twenty-eight per cent have a recreation room or work- 

shop. 
Sixty-five per cent have yard play space. 
Almost one hundred per cent have at least one radio. 
The average home has two radio sets 
Seventeen per cent have FM radio sets 
Forty-nine per cent have record players 
Twenty-six per cent have pianos. 
Seventy-two per cent owt iutomobiles 
Fifty-nine per cent use library facilities. 
The figures naturally varied for different sections of the 
city, and the following are a few of the conclusions based 


upon them: 


Dwelling units in the central part of the city (of lowe 
Sor 10-economit status with in multiple dwelling units } 


have fewer indoor facilities specifically designed for recre- 
ation than do the newer sections 

There is a much more tical shortage of play space 
under home ownership in the central area 
The ownership of two idio sets per family provides 
ind discrimination in listen- 


of the family 


some possibility lor variatior 
ing by more than one met 


Record playing ind list ng asa potential resource for 
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family recreation is reasonably extensive, though the data 
do not reveal the extent to which such records are so used. 

Non-ownership of automobiles by many families in the 
central area presents difficulties in getting out into the 
more spacious park areas of the city. 

Three out of five families indicate one or more members 
use library facilities provided by the city, schools and uni- 
versity. Many families use more than one of these facili- 
ties, 

Favorite Family Pastimes 

Responses to the question, “What are the favorite pas- 

times which are enjoved by most of the members of your 


hp 


family as a group?” indicate the recreational interests of 
the families. Space was left for indicating three most fa- 
vorite outdoor pastimes. The activities. ranked in the order 
of their frequen vy of choice. follow: 


Percentage 


Outdoor Pastimes Reporting 
1. Picnicking 17.1] 
2. Touring—Sightseeing 15.3 
3}. Fishing 10.1 
i. Swimming 10.1 
>. Watching sports 9. 
6. Hiking (P 
7. Gardening 5.6 
&. Hunting ae 
9. Ice skating 4.0 
10. Golfing ae 
11. Outdoor hobbies Be 
12. Boating 2.1 
13. Sledding—Tobogganing 1.9 
14. Informal games 1.6 
15. Tennis LS 
16. Photography 0.7 


It is of interest that the first five outdoor pastimes cited 
most frequently require the use of the family automobile, 
normally, in order to reach the locale of the pastime. One 
observation noted in the choices recorded in different sec- 
tions of the city was that the highest percentage of pref- 
erence was sometimes expressed for an activity—for ex- 
ample, swimming or gardening—in the section where op- 
portunities for engaging in it were most available. It is 
significant that only the first eight activities were listed 
by more than five per cent of the families interviewed. 

\ comparable inquiry as to favorite family indoor pas- 


times revealed the following frequency of choice: 
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Pe reentage 


Indoor Pastime Reporting 


1. Playing cards 24.1 
2. Radio listening 19.4 
3. Reading 13.9 
4. Attending movies 11.4 
5. Bowling 8.4 
6. Informal games 9.0) 


. Family entertaining 
8. Hobbies ; 
9, Dancing . 
10. Watching sports 2 


11. Record playing 2.3 
i2. Arts and crafts 2.2 
13. Attending concerts LJ 
14. Group singing 0.8 
15. Attending plays 0.8 
£& | 
16. Playing musical instruments 0.6 
17. Church activities 0.6 





People throughout the nation were saddened by th 
death, on July Ll, 1952. of the widely known and beloved 
Dorothy Enderis. 

Miss Enderis, who retired from the Milwaukee Munici 
pal Recreation Department in 1948, at the age of sixty 
eight, had been a kind but firm guiding hand in the recrea 


tion program in her city for thirty-six years. She was 


instrumental in gaining for Milwaukee the reputation of 
“The City of Lighted Schoolhouses”—the city where the 
doors of the schools were opened wide. after the academi 


day was over. and people of all ages were In ited to entet! 
and “live” their leisure hours. Through her vision. and 
f Milwaukee ex 


thirty-two 


ceaseless efforts. the recreation facilities 
panded from two experimental social centers to 
social centers, sixty-two organized playgrounds and a yea! 
round athletic program. 

More important, however, than the buildings and activi 
ties she effected, was the contribution, of her philosophy of 
leadership and belief in the worth of every human being 
One of her often repeated statements to her recreation 
personnel was, “A playleader who perfunctorily carries on 
activities and guards his playground against physical mis 


hap has a job. He who adds skill and techniques to these 


duties creates a profession. But, he who crowns his pro 
fession with consecration and devotion performs a missiot 
and the children. youths and adults w!} to him for 
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Passive forms of recreation stand out in all areas. with 
playing cards, radio listening. reading and_ attending 
movies ranking in the first four places, in that order. Th 
more active and creative types of family activities, such as 
informal games, hobbies. arts and crafts, group singing, 


s consistent with 


rank much farther down the list. This 
other general studies made in other parts of the country. 
pointing oul the dependence of the family upon ready 


made forms of entertainment. 


Phe implications of these results. for education for 
family recreation within the home by public and non 
public recreation agencies, are considerable. The objec Live 
of attaining a balance between active and passive forms of 
recreation for the family group is an ideal for which t 


strive. 


Dorothy Enderis 


“Leutselig” 


play and sport carry away deeper values and greater riches 
than the mere memory of a happy day. and the community 
which has intrusted to him the sacred leisure hours of its 
citizenry shall call him blessed.” 

She received innumerable honors and “distinguished 
service” citations during her long and memorable career. 
\mong those she prized most highly were her appointment 
asa delegate to President Roosevelt's White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. her honorary degrees 
of Master of Arts conferred by Lawrence ollege and Doc- 
tor of Recreation conferred by Carroll College. the certifi- 
cate for civic service from Marquette University. the dis- 
tinguished service medal of the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Milwaukee (awarded to the individual performing service 
most beneficial to the community). and the first Theodora 
Youman award for distinguished service in citizenship pre 
sented by the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Dorothy Enderis wrote.” “There is a German word that 
| have never been able to put into English. It is the word 
leutselig. Leut is the German word for people. and selig 
is holy and, to me. the finest attribute with which you 
could credit a recreation worker is to say that he is 
leutselig, meaning that people are holy to him.” 


Above all. Dorothy Enderis was leutsel/ 


Humat Problems Faces in’ Reereation ¢ ter re 
ember 1949 
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Veteran caller expresses hope for har- 
mony and uniformity in square dancing. 


ae ARE DANCING is going to the 
\¥ dogs,” proclaimed Chuck Hruska. 


Ohio. 


veteran dance instructor fron 


who is in constant demand as 


dance caller. We 
tional square dane ing 

“| try to teach youngsters in the way 
| was taught when I was a boy. I be 


lieve this is the only way to hand dow 





old-time dances and keep the intact 
{ol posterity. We have no cht to de- 
stroy their historical value by altering 
them until they become unrecogniz 
able.” 

Phen. he t x plained how he carefully 
teaches the young people how to ap- 
proa h each other and take the posi- 
Mrs. LEGER. formerly an instructor in 


journalism and physical education, has 
conduc ted her oun dane n studios in 
California. She is a craduate of the 
Chali} Dance. 


Louis School of the 





All ages dance 
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1 square 


were discussing tradi- 


Lets Check Up on Square Dancing 


tions for the swing and other figures. 
na graceful, courteous manner. 

“But do they do as I say ?” he asked, 
in a slightly warmer tone. “Oh. no 
time. The make a 


grab and lunge at their partners, then 


they haven't boys 
whirl them around, as in an Apache 
dance. The girls are lifted off the floor. 
Their feet fly in the air. It just takes 
one show-off he-man to ruin a set.” 

Perhaps the youngsters are not to 
blame. It may be the system of teach- 
ing square dancing to beginners that 
fault. When teachers themselves 
are not informed as to the origin and 
of the dances they 


teach. we cannot expect the pupils to 


s al 


history attempt to 
have any respect for the ancient forms 
which have come down to us in the 
square dance. A historic dance is not 
a toy or bauble to be destroyed at will. 
It is 


\mericana—something which we 


should treasure and protect. 


at the Vermont Country Dance Festival. Note these expressive faces. 


Persis Leger 


\ny teacher's greatest responsibility 
is to teach the truth. It is an educa- 
tional sin to teach an error. and to 
force a pupil to learn something which 
he must later unlearn. Yet. there are 
bombastic directors who put their own 
ego ahead of their pupils’ welfare, who 
act as if they are infallible and won't 
admit their mistakes. 

One type of square dance leader en- 
new class 


ters the hall in which a 


awaits him. and without a moment's 
hesitation he shouts. “Form sets! All 
take places!” 

The newcomers do not know what a 


“set” is. They do not know why this 


kind of dancing is called “square” 
dancing. They do not know which way 
the first couple is supposed to face. 
They do not know on which side of a 
partner to stand. They do not know 
anything about dance positions with 
partners. They do not know what to do 
with their hands or feet. And some of 
these beginners in square dancing may 
never learn, if they are not taught these 
things right at the beginning of the 
new course, 

If their teacher is the kind who as- 
sumes that even an infant should know 
these elements of square dancing, and 
if he brushes aside each question, and 
if he causes each confused pupil to be- 
come afraid to ask any more questions, 
then this untrained teacher will do ac- 
tual harm. The poor start may deny to 
such an unfortunate group, for all time, 
the pleasure of square dancing. 

\s a contrast. a far different type 
of teacher taught a new class in square 
dancing a few years ago at the con- 
vention of the Chicago National Asso- 
ciation of Dancing Masters. All of the 
members of this class were experienced 
dance instructors. But the fine teacher. 
Mr. Guy Colby. did not assume that all 
of these teachers knew exactly how to 


perform the elements of square danc- 
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ing as he, himself, felt they should be 
performed after his years of research 
in this subject. 

He did not tell the group to form 
squares. Instead he told them to form 
two straight lines, men in one line fa: 
ing ladies in the other line. The oppo 
site lines were about six feet apart. He 
went into the details of moving for 
ward and back. In five minutes th: 
group had a fuller understanding of 
how to go forward to meet a partner. 
and then return, than many dancers 
have learned in forty years of square 
dancing. Such details are never learned 
if there is no one to teach them cor 
rectly. 

The members of the group, still in 
their working formation, continued 
their rehearsal of details in the per- 


formance of the various elements of 


square dancing. They experimented 
with different ways of doing the bal 
ance, swinging and do-si-do. Even 
though one member of the group said 
“This is the way we do it in Ken 
tucky,” and another said, “But this is 
the way we do it in Oklahoma,” th: 
group, as a whole, tried to erase geo 


graphical variations and find a com 


mon mean which might be acceptable 


to dancers from every state. 

After Mi 
work prior to actual formation of sets. 
the dancers performed with real har- 


ony and uniformity. His method of a 


preliminary workout is in keeping with 
the rule in teaching. of proceeding 


from the simple to the complex. 
The winning characteristic of square 


dancing Is “togetherness.” It is a truly 


social activity. To maintain pleasant 
relations. courtesy must be shown by 
the dancers. The men should demon- 
strate manliness and gallantry while 
they dance. The girls should demon- 
strate feminine grace and charm. This 


valuable friend-making dance should 
not be allowed to degenerate into row- 
dyism. Each dancer must play the role 
f host or hostess and see to it that 
everyone in the set has a good time. 
The Ohio caller is disturbed over the 
sometimes bedlam. 


onfusion. and 


which he sees from his caller's plat- 
form at square dance parties. 

“No two dancers seem to do any of 
the steps and figures in the same wavy. 


They 


ot they are 


do not seem to care whether or 


performing correctly. 


Colby’s type of spade 





They forget that it is just as easy to 
do it right as to do it wrong.” 

He concluded our chat with this con- 
~The 


when we should stop trying to recon- 


viction, time has now. arrived 
cile the square dance styles of Various 
states, and develop a standardized all- 


(American square dance style.” 
Check List 
Memo to square dance teacher: 


1. Forward and back 


Do all do it in the 


they same 
way? 
2. Balance All 
Which kind of balance are they 


using 7 
». Swing Partners 
Do 


pivot feet: are hands. arms o.k.? 


they begin on Count 1, on 


lL. Grand Right and Left 
(ny mix-ups? 
». Circle to left & counts 


4 


Any stop-step on Count 6% 
6. Promenade 
\re positions uniform? 
7. Travel step 
Do they use Southern shuffle o1 
Western jog? 


Reules—Five Man Foothall 





not the purpose of five man football to displace 


that are not playing regular football 





“Five Man Football’ is regulation football ¢ 
players on a side. Its purpose is to make football! available to 
more boys and young men and to make it a s 
eleven man foot 
ball where that sport is being played satisfactorily 
to provide a game suited to the needs of grou 


slayed with five 


afer game. It is 
but rather 


ps, or schools 








Official Rules 


®@ The official rules of the National -Feds 
lastic Football Rules Committee shall cove 
ball, except when they conflict with the 


When the eleven man rules conflict with the five man rules. 


the five man rules shall apply. 


Rule 1. Each team shall be composed of 

names of the player positions shall be as fi 
Center, Right End, Quarterback, Fullback 
Rule 2. The playing field shall be a smoot 


one hundred yards from goal to goal, and 
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twenty-five vards 


oT ade s¢ hool 


ration Interscho 
rn five man foot 
five man rules. 


SIX 
minutes each: (3) high school 
Five man football is making rapid progress: 


game's first season in 1950. four teams. comprising sixty 


JAMES J. RAFFERTY 


wide; the end zones at each end of the field shall be ten 
yards long and twenty-five yards wide. The field of play 
shall be marked at intervals of ten yards with white lines 
parallel to the goal lines, and each of these lines shall be 
intersected at right angles by short lines, eight yards in 
from the side lines. to indicate the inbound lines. 

Rule 3. On the kickoff, the receiving team must be behind 
their restraining line, and at least two players must remain 
within five yards of this line until the ball is kicked. 

Rule 4. The offensive team must have three players on the 
line of scrimmage when the ball is snapped from center. 
Rule 5. The two ends shall be the only players of the of- 
fensive team eligible to receive a forward pass. 

Rule 6. Playing time shall consist of four quarters of: (1) 


) 


minutes each: (2) junior high—eight 


ten minutes each. 


during the 


players, participated in eighteen games. 
During the 1951 season, fourteen teams. comprising 190 


players, participated in a total of forty-seven games. 


Highlights of several games were televised by film on the 


five players The ; . 2 ates 
Mtee« tale Coed Conemaugh Valley News Program over WJ AC rv. 





futhor 
the 


h level rectangle. 
Greater 


James RAFFERTY 
lohnstown 


seTUeS AS the league director of 


Parochial Schools. Pennsylvania. 
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‘The Square Dauce Crosses the Sea 





Square 


ee IS RIDING on the rest of a 
ee} square dancing wave as widespread 


and fast moving as that in the United 
States. Square dancing was introduced 
into Japan in 1946 by Winfield Niblo, 
a military government education ofh- 


cer in Nagasaki Prefecture. A veteran 


caller from Colorado, now home again. 
he had called all over Denver and the 
surrounding countryside. while his sis- 
ter played the dance tunes on her ac- 
cordion. Mr. Niblo saw the square 
dance as a means of promoting democ- 
racy and bringing couples together as 
partners. Its popularity soon mush 
roomed throughout all of the Nagasaki 
Prefecture and thence into the other 
prefectures of Kyushu Island (the 
southernmost island of the Japanese 
group). Square dance festivals and 
conferences were held continuously by 
popular demand 

By the time Mr. Niblo moved on to 
the northernmost island Hokkaido. 
and at length to GHQ in Tokyo, liter 
ally hundreds of thousands throughout 
Japan had caught the square dance 
spirit. Dances were held citizens’ 
public halls. in schools varks and 
in the streets. An enor us festival 
was scheduled for March 1952. in 
the Imperial Plaza of Toky« 

Also by popular demand square 
dancing has become an extrac irriculat 
activity at Yokohama’s SCAP Civil In 
formation and Education Center for 
the past two years It is the conviction 
of the director that dancir nd music 
Dororuea Munro is director of SCAP 
Clk Iniormation Center n Yokohama 
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ald Folk Dancing in Japan 





Kimona and zori (Japanese shoes) prove to 
be no enjoyment or proficiency deterrent. 


create an emotional feeling that helps 
to solidify the intellectual democracy 
of the center, where many thousands 
of books and periodicals have intro- 
duced new technological and sociologi- 
cal ways. The staff members themselves 
their ties of 


friendship since they have joined the 


have grown closer in 
dancing. 

One of the most enthusiastic square 
dancing groups in Yokohama is that of 
the Pen Pals. sponsored by the infor- 

lation center. The Pals caught the at- 
tention of Mr. Suisei Matsui. famous 
radio humorist. when he came to the 

enter anniversary 


performance. Since that time. Mr. Mat- 


to emcee the first 


sui. an ardent supporter of occupation 


Dorothea B. Munro 


democracy. has been talking and work- 
ing with the Pals as a hobby. Their 
big moment came when they were 
asked to introduce square dancing over 
his hour, The Happy Tea Shop, broad- 
cast over JOAK every Tuesday evening 
at 8:30. 

In The Happy Tea Shop, Mr. Matsui 
teams up with another actor and guest 
star to present half an hour of dialogue 
and singing. It is about the most popu- 
lar radio offering on the air, here. Mr. 
Matsui, a veteran of stage and screen, 
has visited Hollywood many times, and 
he often lays his radio stories in the 
United States. The Pals appeared on 
his program about Arizona, and 
danced The Texas Star and Divide the 
Ring. The calling. like the rest of the 
program, was done in Japanese, the 
calls having been worked out by a 
group in Hokkaido. 

On October 30, 1951, the Pals were 
asked to appear again. This time, the 
center director did the calling in Eng- 
lish. and the dances were The Route 
and The Wagon Wheel. 

The dances. taught by Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry Keithley (of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia) in a Tokyo occupation group. 
have been brought to Yokohama and 
introduced by the center director and 
by two talented members of the Yoko- 
hama center staff. Mrs. Toshie Saito 


and Mr. Kazutaka Kurosaki. A 


spurt of enthusiasm has begun in Yo- 


new 


kohama, spearheaded by the fact that 
the army's huge gymnasium, Fryar 
made available for 


Gym. has been 


monthly dances. Twenty-five hundred 
people attended the last dance. held on 


January 26. 1952. 
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Wee Square Dance Crosses the Sea 





from New Zealand 
Sirs: 

You may be aware that here in New 
Zealand a section of our government. 
the Department of Internal Affairs, 
Physical Welfare and Recreation 
Branch, has introduced American 
square dancing to the people. They 
first presented it in March 1951, and 
it has proved wonderfully popular 
with approximately six hundred danc- 
ers attending the square dances held in 
the Wellington Town Hall. During the 
winter, the Physical Welfare and Rec- 
reation Department officers chose peo- 
ple to train as square dance teachers 
and callers. I was one of their trainees. 
We have been taught square dancing. 
not as a full-time job, but during ou: 
leisure time we arrange square dances 
all over the Wellington Province. This 
we do voluntarily, so that people can 
enjoy square dancing just as much as 
we enjoy the calling. 

My object in writing to you is to see 
if you can possibly help us in securing 
any literature to assist us with the 
American square dancing. Physical 
Welfare and Recreation have done 
their best to help us by letting us have 
copies of some of their dances and 
music, but we must now get along by 
ourselves. | have applied to the govern- 
ment for funds to enable me to write 
to publishers for dances, but, because 
of the extreme scarcity of dollars in 
our country, I have been refused even 
the sum of five pounds. Twenty mem 
bers of the Wellington Square Dance 
Teachers’ and Callers’ Association. all 
non-commercial callers, get together to 
“pool” their dances to try and make 
them go round: and anything that you 
may be able to send us would be used 
by all of us. 

A. Firzceratp, Secretary, Welling 
ton Square Dance Teachers’ and 
Callers’ Association. 
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from Australia 


Sirs: 

In common with other Australian 
recreation executives and leaders, | 
have been interested in the controversy 
about the future of western square 
dancing in your country. Out here, 
in a country where this form of danc- 
ing is not traditional in any region, 
yet has been introduced, we are con- 
sidering similar problems. The articles 
in RECREATION have been, therefore. 
most helpful. 

Square dancing has been introduced 
to the state of New South Wales, and 
to my home town, the small country 
city of Tamworth (population 17,000). 
which is on the southern fringe of our 
new England region. Two years ago, 
the average dancer had not seen a 
square dance, nor did he know any- 
thing of its basic steps or of its calling 
techniques. The nearest thing would 
have been the quadrilles of his parents, 
as danced over forty years ago. Knowl- 
edge of simple square dances was re- 
stricted to American residents. recre- 
ation leaders and physical education 
teachers in state schools. 

Recreation leaders, like myself, used 
the NRA book, Simple Square Dances 
and Vusical Vixers, and from this 
taught simple popular dances, such as 
Little Brown Jug. Spanish Cavalier, 
Parlez Vous, Nelly Grey and the circle 
dance, O Susanna. These dances were 
popular as supplementary activities to 
our traditional ballroom dances. Rec- 
reation and camp leaders used them at 
youth camps, youth get-togethers and 
parties. 

If this quiet development is main- 
tained, square dancing will firmly con- 
solidate a position in our social life out 
here in Australia. Those small groups 
of Australian youth liked square dane- 
es. but there was no universal knowl- 


edge of such dancing. It was fostered 


wherever a recreation leader or teachet 
knew the steps and the figures. 

Nobody went crazy over them “be- 
cause square dances were fashionable,” 
nobody burned the midnight oil in or- 
der to compose fancy calls, and nobody 
sported new cowboy clothes and riding 
boots. Before the craze, we just liked 
square dances, in our isolated groups. 

With the winter of 1950, however. 
came signs of the approaching fad. 
Disc jockeys began to push a “pop” 
song called The Hollywood Square 
Dance. Did your readers suffer with 
that same song? Played over the radio 
networks throughout the country, this 
song publicized the name of square 
dancing and ushered in a regrettable 
fad that was to pass on in_ twelve 
months. 

By dint of much labor. one caller 
even composed a dance known as the 
Hollywood Square Dance—a sorry imi- 
tation of the simple delightful patterns 
of the traditional square dances. To 
many dancers, this dance was to be the 
means of their first introduction to the 
social pleasure of these dances from 
your country. I, myself, saw this mon- 
strosity of a dance at a traveling side- 
show in the local district rural show 
(our kind of county fair). It was not 
to be wondered that many dancers. 
after viewing this commercial venture. 
decided then and there that square 
dancing was not their type of social 
fun. 

Meanwhile. the craze was being 
boosted by national magazines with 
youth circulations, the radio and the 
daily newspapers. Two American call- 
ers arrived to give teaching exhibitions 
in the capital cities of the Australian 
states. These two men, Leonard Hurst 
and Joe Lewis, proved capable and 


keen teachers, the former conducting a 
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weekly radio class over the government 


radio network for about one year. 


However. as you can imagine, there 


was almost an overnight growth of 
square dance callers with various de 
grees of experience and training. Many 
teachers. 


of these proved to be poo! 


This trivial point did not deter some 


from turning “professional” and de- 
manding about sixteen dollars per 


night for their services. This growth 
was unhealthy, and the poor teaching 
in sO many communities resulted in a 
quick loss of interest by many dancers. 


As pointed out in Rt CREATION, May 


1951, by Lawrence Loy of Massachu 
setts, many of these amateur callers 
tried to command attention by con- 
tinually composing fancier calls and 


routines, thereby neglecting the render 
ing of clear and concise teaching calls. 

Wayne Bly of Atchison, Kansas. 
writing in your October L951 issue, 
might well have been describing some 
of the Australian square dances when 
he mentioned the growth of fancy and 
almost unintelligible calls 

But the craze was not really under 
way until big business joined the band- 


Then. skirts, 


blouses, scarves and shoes were mass- 


wagon. special shirts, 
advertised as essential for well-dressed 
square dancers. Your blue jeans made 
their first general appearance on out 
market. 


with 


advertise 
sold the 


sales Technicolor 


ments dance routines 


usual worldwide brands of toilet soaps 


and toothpastes. Dance instructions 


even appeared on the cartons of our 
breakfast cereals. 

Gramophone discs appeared in com 
pany with textbooks and pamphlets on 
the steps. Unfortunately, the early dis« 
releases did not have “practice sides.” 
which made instruction harder 

Several callers issued dances of Aus 
tralian origin, as the usual variations 
on the basic steps. The most popular 
was of short life but was called The 
Square Dance by the Billabong 

To top it all, a national women’s 
magazine ran a contest. offering about 
$4,000 in prize money, for selection of 
the star square-dance set in the Com 
monwealth. 

The 


abundant publicity. And all the time. 


craze showed the power of 


what was happening in a typical coun 


try city, such as my own community 7 
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Naturally, recreation leaders stepped 
up their instruction in square dancing. 
and found that the most popular in 
youth recreation were Red River Val- 
ley. O Johnny. Sioux City Sue, Cindy 
Lou. Captain Jinks and Sugar Foot 
Rag. These. now that the craze has 
passed. are still popular. 

However. the country communities 
were to be rich financial pickings for 
from the city. 


professional callers 


These “experts.” with or without a 
string band. then toured the country 
towns on one night stands, in a blaze 
of publicity. They called to crowded 
halls for the first few 


the results of poor teaching became 


months. Then. 


apparent, as attendance dwindled in 
the country communities. 

\ criticism of many of these callers 
would be that they were impatient to 
attempt fresh dances and to leave the 
easy routines too quickly. One would 
add the obvious point that many call- 
ers were almost unintelligible to ele- 
mentary dancers, and many were inter- 
ested only in making money. 

There had never been a professional 
caller in Tamworth, so I'd like to de- 
scribe his first visit. Coupled with the 
fact that the evening was billed as The 
Hollywood Square Dance Night. it was 
no wonder that the city hall was packed 
with noisy excited dancers, keen to 
learn the new American dances. A 
couple of us from the recreation field 
went along to appraise the calling of 
the professional. It was a night ne’er 
to be forgotten. 
and a 


Heralded by a drum roll 


heavy “spot,” a sombrero-ed cowboy 


caller, thumbs in his belt. drawled in a 


pseudo-American accent that he was 
“mighty pleased to show you folks 


some real dancing.” The crowd stood 
open-eyed but silent. 

Then, with a wave of his sombrero. 
he called on us all to remove our shoes. 
for all the men to roll up their trousers 
to shin height and then. backed by a 
few bars of music, he concluded this 
introductory patter with——“"Now young 
fellar, grab your gal. like ole Jake at 
the cracker barrel.” 

The spell was broken—the crowd 
roared with laughter. After several rou- 
they 
proceeded to try the dances. The call- 


tines by the demonstration set. 


ing was faney and quick to the un- 


initiated. with the result than an esti- 
mated fifty per cent of the crowd made 
a circus of the evening. This group 
did not learn anything more than 
“partner swing” and “circle eight” and 
had a glorious time unravelling “grand 
chains.” 

lt was no wonder that by April, 
1951, public square dancing in the 
city was no longer supported, for the 
visiting callers attempted to organize 
more and more routines for poorly 
qualified dancers. The average dancer 
considered it a passing craze because 
of its overnight growth and publicity. 
The square dance is not a traditional 
form in our dance halls in Australia, 
for we dance mainly modern ballroom 
dances. Hence, it could not hope to 
gain an immediate place in local rec- 
reation. 

And what of its future in Australian 
recreation? Leave that to our youth 
camps, club parties and physical edu- 
cation programmes in our state schools, 
where simple teaching is available to 
all youth. Simple square dances are 
popular in these spheres. Herein may 
lie the future development of square 
dancing towards a place in the adult 
recreation of the communities. Time 
may assimilate square dancing into our 
recreation. 

G. W. Waker, Regional Physical 

Education Officer, Tamworth, Aus. 





NRA Discounts 


In answer to inquiries about Na- 
tional Recreation Association policy 
in regard to discounts on association 
publications, we are offering the fol- 
lowing revised schedule. This became 
effective on July first: 

Bookdealers: 30° on quantities from 

| to 50; 3314% on quantities of 50 

or over. 


All others: 30°¢ on quantities of 25 or 
more of any one title. 
Publications sent on consignment 
only when order amounts to $10.00 
or more, 


Students: Will be permitted to sub- 
scribe to RECREATION magazine for 
one-half year. This would consist of 
five issues for $1.65. It is advised 
that, wherever possible, such sub- 
scriptions be ordered on a class 


basis. 
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Triek or Treat 


HERE HAD BEEN a concentrated ef- 

fort on the part of the community 
to divert Halloween pranksters from 
destructive activities. School authori 
ties and parents, assisted by Boy 
Scouts, united in a campaign to substi 
tute harmless fun for unlawful acts. 
A leading newspaper had offered tick- 
ets to a movie theater, with special 
attractions promised, in return for 
pledges that youngsters would refrain 
from annoying tricks. Unfortunately, 
this the old Halloween 
game of “Trick or Treat.” Housewives 
filled their cooky jars in readiness to 
treat, so they might rest assured that 


resurrected 


windows, gates and clotheslines would 
remain unmolested. 

The children did not wait for the 
eventful eve, when elves and hobgob 
lins are supposed to make their ap- 
pearance, but began festivities several 
evenings earlier, ringing doorbells and 
shouting, “Trick or Treat.” All per 
sons concerned, for the most part, were 
good-natured. The boys and girls wer 
satisfied with a few apples or cookies. 
or whatever might be handed them 
One little girl confided gleefully, “| 
had so much that I took some home. 
But by the time Halloween arrived. th: 
patience of homemakers was sorely 
tried, and cupboards were as empty as 


Old Mother Hubbard's. 
On the morning of All Saints’ Day, | 
was walking in the crisp Novembet 
iir. That hobgoblins and elves had held 
sway the evening before was apparent 
by gruesome warnings and markings 
windowpanes. By these markings 
one could easily surmise where trick- 
sters had been repulsed. Childish voices 
interrupted my thoughts, and my at- 
tention was drawn to the conversation 
of two little boys. about five and three 
vears of age 
I wish | hadn’ lost that dime.” the 
older of the two was saying pensively. 
What 
me indifferently: he 


grossed in manipulating a toy automo- 


dime?” queried the smaller 


was busily en- 


bile. “Why. don't you remember? The 
dime the dame handed us when we told 
her “Trick or Treat.’ If we had it, we 
could buy some candy.” The bovy’s face 
brightened with inspiration, “TH tell 
ou what.” he exclaimed. “let's go 
there again tonight an’ tell her “Trick 
or Treat!” Then she'll have to give us 
ther dime 


What were the processes of thought 


yon in the active mind of the five 


ir-old boy. who, by the simple de- 
ice of warning “Trick or Treat.” had 
eived a shining dime with all its 
urchasing power? His determination 


Sibyl Lelah Templeton 


to repeat the experience shows the kind 
of seed that had been planted in his 
\ knock at the door, a 
challenge to produce a dime or its 
suffer the 


nice beginning in blackmail 


consciousness. 
equal or consequence-—a 
and our 
very young friend was on the road to 
an unhappy career. 

Where 


small but 


were the parents of these 


active-minded youngsters ? 
The “Trick or Treat” way out seemed. 
to them, to solve their problem. “The 
children must have their fun!” Perhaps 


Dad and Mother 


dinner or were planning to go out for 


were entertaining al 


the evening. At any rate, five-year-old 
Johnnie had been permitted to go out 
into the alluring darkness and had pro- 
cured easy money. Elated by his sue- 
cess. he had conceived the idea of re- 
peating the performance. 

Wisdom and watchfulness are neces- 
sary for the proper guidance of little 
children. Their manner of thinking be- 
gins to develop very early. Let us not 
allow the mental attitudes of our boys 
and girls to become warped by chance 
unfortunate influences. as unquestion- 
ably they may be if such influences are 
counter- 


unobserved by us and not 


acted. 


National Kindergarten Asso 
Oth Street, New York City 


Issued by the 
ciation, 8 West 
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OPERATION “Camphken Head 


Cooperation means a 
successful city-wide 


Halloween 


YOBLINS of assorted sizes d shapes descend upon the 


PY city of La Crosse. Wisconsin. every Halloween 


completely equipped propriate shrieks. costumes. 


appetites. and enough shed energy to run a light and 
PI f 


power plant for weeks Bu stead ol whisking away back 
these gob- 


worches or upending dignified elders. 
I 


plavrooms and transformed 


lins cut loose in gymnasiums 
classrooms all over the cit kvery school. public and paro- 
chial. holds a party. with teachers, janitors and parents 


volunteering their services 
in ten years when the traditional window 


| 


soaping Was beginning it of hand People were in 


jured and property dest is a resull of youngsters cele- 
brating their Hallowee eht in utter abandon and with 
vouthful thoughtlessness. Complete abolishment of Hallow- 


een in our city was not ti inswer. of course. With all its 


mystery and magic. its sts and ghouls. haunts and 
hoots. Halloween is a ingster s time to howl. The only 
answer seemed to lie in closer supervision. with this special 


holiday spirit still preva x and the boundless energy 


ss violent channels. 


expended, but ouided int 


At the suggestion of Mr. Ben Franke. then president ot 
the board of educati mmittee was organized to 
solicit funds fron erc! ts: and school teachers and 
janitors staged the parties. When the Division of Municipal 
Recreation and School Extension was organized seven vears 
ago. this proble m was ( to the ce partment. Thus. the 


action. E. P. Hart. 


up a plan for city 


division of recreatior ed into 


superintende nt of the department. drew 
wide school parties eve! Halloween. and presented it to 
the common council. | is were appropriated by the city 
instead of solicited fi erchants--enough to supply 


each parochial and pul ol principal with eight cents 


per grade school child ents for each junior high 
school voungster and t ents for every high school 
boy and girl. This mo = to be used to help buy the 
necessar\ nt t rinks ( cream. hot dogs. 


doughnuts r wha etreshments ere dee ided upon, 


Viiss BRENNA] ipe vomer? girls’ activities, 
Division of Municipal R ation ane 


was most a l l ast 


School Extension. 
parttes in La 


Cros 


Ann Brenner 





Refreshment time ir Washington school. All over city goblins 
revel in gymnasiums, playrooms and transformed classrooms. 


Parent-teacher associations pitched in with additional 
funds and personal work. This money provided exciting 
movies. 

\t the division of recreation office, furious preparations 
hegin every year about three weeks before October 31. 
with a session on the mimeograph machine yielding 
enough copies of a game-and-idea manual to supply each 
school principal and committee chairman. The booklet 
contains many suggestions for decorating a classroom for 
Halloween, describes both active and quiet Halloween 
games. stunts and novelties. The material is mailed to each 
school with an explanatory letter and a return-addressed 
post card upon which the principal fills in the number of 
youngsters in the school, costs according to age level, and 
the total amount to, be paid the sehool by the recreation 
department. 

And in every grade school. the annual and tremendous 
costume parade is held. How many mamas spend how 
many hours rigging up how many little ones to look like 
Gravel Gertie’s maiden aunt, two-gun What’s-his-name, o1 
ihe late somebody's skeleton ? The look of pride on the 
faces of the parents (because they often come to the par- 
ties. too) when their own youngster marches before the 
judges is something to behold. 


Each year. the program has experienced ever greater 
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success, until last year the test of tests was given it. The 
annual Wisconsin Teachers’ Convention was scheduled for 
November 1, in Milwaukee. In order to attend the first 
day’s session, La Crosse teachers would have to leave the 
city October 31, Halloween afternoon. In the recreation 
department, faces fell to a new low. We knew the program 
had proved itself in past years—police reports showed al 
most no vandalism Halloween nights. But what would 
happen if the school parties were held the day before Hal 
loween? 

On party night, every school was activity from top 
to bottom, from end to end, from principal to small fry. 
There was young laughter and singing and shouting of 
ten thousand healthy citizens, while they played scores of 
games, watchell dozens of movies, and consumed breath- 
taking amounts of food in classrooms all over the city. 

The three La Crosse high schools held dances from 8:00 
to 11:30 p.m. in school gymnasiums. Music was by juke 
box, and in the case of Central High School, the music 
was played by our recreation swing band, made up of 
members of the Swing Shanty Youth Center, who beat out 
smooth, danceable rhythms. The gyms were crowded with 
dancers, and other rooms bulged with boys and girls play 
ing checkers, shuffleboard, cards or table tennis. A movie 
thriller had been shown earlier in the evening. Continuous 
cafeteria service provided hot dogs, ice cream, soft drinks 
and doughnuts, doled out by a man or woman who, six 


hours before, had perhaps handed out a test paper, or 


corrected the day’s lesson. 

As far as school personnel was concerned, Halloween °5] 
was officially over when the last little goblin had been 
awakened from exhausted sleep beside her witch cap and 
pumpkin, and when the school custodian had closed the 
door behind the last high school students as they started 
toward home at the stroke of midnight. 

But we in the recreation department wouldn't know how 
succesful our program was for another twenty-four hours, 
until October 31 had shed black hat and cape and become 
November. 

And so we waited for the morning of November 1, until 
we received the police department report, which told us 
that Halloween 1951 was one of the most quiet on record! 
Quiet? Well, not in twenty-six schools the night of Octo- 
ber 30, and not for 10,238 happy, healthy young Ameri- 
cans, but quiet where it counted most—on the streets and 
in the back yards of La Crosse, in the damage and in- 
juries that didn’t happen, and in the records of the divi- 
sion of municipal recreation where all you will find are the 
few words, “Halloween 1951—-a rousing, shouting suc- 
cess!” 

We expect our 1952 parties to be better than ever, pat- 
terned along these same lines; and with the continued 
splendid cooperation of school personnel, it is certain they 


will be! 


Community-wide Halloween Planning Establishing New Customs 


Because community leaders have 
“done something” about the formerly 
accepted vandalism of Halloween, a 
new attitude toward how to celebrate 
this traditional holiday is being devel- 
oped among children and young peo- 
ple. Local groups in widely separated 
cities have arrived at similar solutions, 
making 1951 a banner year for happy 
and harmless celebrations. 


In Leavenworth, Kansas, the first 
neighborhood Halloween program was 
organized through the joint efforts of 
the chamber of commerce, the Jaycees 
and the city recreation commission. 
They called a meeting of all the organ- 
ized groups in the city, and out of this 
grew a plan for indoor parties in each 
neighborhood. The former city-wide 
outdoor celebration had become too ex- 
pensive, and one big party was not 
serving a large enough number of 
children. Their objective became, 
“Every school and every church in the 
community lighted on Halloween night 
and a children’s or youth party con- 
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ducted in each.” Each party was spon- 
sored by a committee. but central com- 
mittees for fund raising, program and 
recognition were formed. A demonstra- 
tion party for local committee mem- 
bers was conducted on the evening of 
October 29: the neighborhood parties 
for the children were given on the 
afternoon or evening of October 31. 
Publicity in newspaper and radio, and 
money for refreshments and prizes 
came from the central committee, re- 
lieving local groups of these chores. 
One hundred jack-pot prizes and thir- 
ty-two costume prizes were provided, 
distributed among the forty neighbor- 
hood parties. Thirty minutes after 9:00 
p.m., the time set for parties to dis- 
miss, the committee drew names from 
each party group and phoned their 
child owners. (All names of those at- 
tending had been listed for this pur- 
pose.) If the child was at home, he or 
she received a jack-pot prize. Names 
ind addresses of winners were pub- 
lished in the paper the following dav. 
The police department recorded 1951 


Halloween as one of the quietest in 


Leavenworth’s history. 


The recreation department of Ypsi- 
lanti. Michigan, tried something dif- 
ferent. They called a meeting of civic 
groups in September and planned city- 
wide parties for elementary students in 
the schools and junior high boys and 
girls in the community centers, but for 
high school age young people no par- 
ties were planned. Instead, stress was 
placed on home parties, and steps were 
taken to publicize the idea and give 
help to home party planners. A leaflet. 
partly paid for by the American Le- 
gion, outlining decorations, games and 
suggested menu, was written by the 
department and distributed by local 
merchants. A radio program was pro- 
duced, giving similar information. 
Demonstration parties were given, us- 
ing the plans in the leaflet. It wasn’t 
until Halloween was over and the rec- 
ord showed a “quiet” night that recre- 
ation leaders were able to know their 


planning had been successful. 
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EN DAYS BEFORE Halloween, a special radio program an- 
ee to the 28.000 citizens of Torrington, Connecti 
cut, the beginning of their annual Halloween community 
celebration. The complete schedule is broadcast, and radios 
in practically every home in the city are tuned to reveal 
what is in store for the children. The program is sponsored 
by the city recreation commission's special events depart- 
ment, helped by local businessmen. newspapers, radio sta- 


tions and many organizations and individuals. 


Some of the features are a radio mystery voice contest, 
store window guessing contests. store window painting 


contests, a homemade, pumpkin jack-o -lantern contest, cos- 
tume parade, community party on Halloween night. enter- 
tainment and a dance for teen-agers. 

The Torrington Broadcasting Company conducts a radio 
mystery voice contest, “Who is Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern?” The 
recorded voice of a well-known Torrington personality is 
played four times daily. giving clues as to the identity of 
the mystery voice. New clues are given each day. This 
contest is open to all grammar school children. Parents 
may help the youngsters with their guesses, which are 
mailed to contest officials on a postcard. Children are al- 


eal h d i\ 


is the first child who correctly identifies the mystery voice. 


lowed one guess of the contest, and the winner 
The lucky child receives a list of prizes donated by city 
merchants. 

Hundreds of entries are received during the ten-day 
guessing period, and Mr. Jack-o-Lantern makes his ap- 
pearance on Halloween night at the community celebra- 
tion held at the local ball park under the lights. 

He arrives in his gigantic pumpkin float, escorted by 
the police and fire chiefs. All the contest entrants are at 
the park waiting for his arrival. 

The store window guessing contests, conducted by sev- 
eral local store owners, are open to all grammar school 
children. Some of the contests are: How many seeds in the 
Jack-o-Lantern weigh? 


And dozens of 


pumpkin? How much does Mr 
How many straws in the witches’ broom? 


others. 








Mr. Bozenski has heen for the past five years program 


director of Torrington’s park and recreation commission. 


SEPTEMBER 1952 


Carl Bozenski 





Store owners usually arrange an attractive window dis- 
play, using a Halloween theme for decorations. Here, 
again, parents can be seen making the rounds of the stores, 
helping the children with their guesses. Each store awards 
a prize to the winner, and all winners are announced at 
the park Halloween celebration. Thousands of entries are 
received. 

A third feature of the celebration is the Halloween win- 
dow painting contest. The city’s junior artists take over for 
the weekend before Halloween and paint almost every store 
window in the city. This event is open to all grammar and 
high school students. Entry blanks are distributed at the 
schools, and window space is assigned to all entrants. 
Bon-Ami, or a similar medium, is used, and this can be 
mixed with dry colors. It is very easy to wash off, and there 
is no danger of discoloring any of the store fronts. Chil- 
dren practice for days, using their home windows, and 
receiving a little coaching from their proud parents. Many 
of the paintings attract the attention of motorists passing 
through the city, and hundreds of residents enjoy walking 
from window to window to see the various efforts. Judges 
work in teams to select the outstanding paintings. All 
winners, who receive gold loving cups and paint sets, are 
announced at the park celebration. 

The climax, at the outdoor party at Fuessenich Park on 
Halloween night, finds almost every child in the city, and 
thousands of adults, on hand to take part in the festivities. 
\ program, jam-packed with activities, starts at seven 
o'clock and lasts for two and one-half hours. All contest 
winners are announced at intervals during the evening. 

The park party opens with a homemade jack-o’-lantern 
contest. Prizes are awarded for the biggest and best pump- 
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Local artists take painting seriously, practice on home windows in advance, 2 


Merchants conduct “Store Window Guess- 
ing Contest,” for grammar school children. 





“Broomstick Race,” one of most popular chil- Recreation director Bozenski, radio announc- 
? ; - 
dren’s games at park party, Halloween night er Kilbourn, during local broadcast of party. 


“Balloon Blowing Con- 
test” sure takes a lot of 
wind! Clowns supervise. 





Some of the home made jack-o'-laerns in 
party. Children start modeling them ys in ac 
Pumpkins become scarce as food, #elop fea 
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‘Paint” of Bon Ami and dry colors easily washes off, is unaffected by rain. 


Rec” clowns, mostly local merchants inter- 
ested in chil4ren, entertain under lights. 


Even the littlest ones march in parade with 
their parents, for this is a family affair. 


Thousands of adults at- 
tend and enjoy affair. 
Many volunteer to help. 


-o'-l#trns in contest which opens the park 
them ys in advance. Hundreds are entered 
od, #elop fearsome or jovial countenance 





Witches, ghosts, gypsies, many that defy de- 
scription, follow band around ball park. 








kin lanterns. Hundreds are entered, and children start 


modeling their lanterns days in advance. Pumpkins be- 
come a scarcity in the city. Most of the 
the children spent much time and thought in their prep 
aration. Jack-o’-lanterns of all sizes, shapes and facial ex 
i difhcult time 


entries show that 


pressions are entered, and the judges hav 
selecting the winners. 

While the judging is in progress, the recreation depart- 
ment’s clown band and clown troupe entertain the crowd. 
The clown troupe consists of several of the local merchants 
and volunteer adults who assist with the program 

Children’s games are then conducted for a 
period. These include broomstick races. balloon 
shoe 
many other exciting events. 

The “Rec” 
with the kids. 
crowd amused with their antics. 


half-hour 
blow Ine 
and 


contests, scramble, 


clowns race along 


? 


keeping the 


The spectators join in with the 





spirit of the occasion, cheering 
for their favorites. 


ommunity 


SeSS ! a ¢ 


following the 


Immediately game 


sing and entertainment program starts. with professional 
prog | 


talent featured. The master of ceremonies leads the entire 
crowd in the singing of old-time melodies 

The big costume parade is next on the program. The 
route of march is around the quarter-mile track circling 
the ball park. Hundreds of children and their parents 


march in the parade, which is led by the clown band. They 





There 


ghosts, gypsies, clowns, patriotic figures, hoboes, and many 


wear a fantastic variety of costumes. are witches, 
that defy description. The paraders march in different age 
groups, and several prizes are awarded for the best cos- 
tumes in each group. Everyone has a royal time singing. 
shouting, laughing, and the marchers present a wonderful 
sight in their costumes—which bring out rounds of ap- 
plause and howls of laughter as they pass the spectators’ 
The folks really enjoy it! 


Just as the parade is over and the final prize presenta- 


stands. 


wail of a siren can be heard. 


tions are being made, the 
This is the signal that the mystery voice, in the person of 
Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern, is entering the park his pumpkin 


coach, and a 


The of the 
great roar comes up from the children, as the float reaches 
The 


and 


coach. crowd is awed at the size 


the judges’ stand and Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern steps out. 
winner of the mystery voice contest is then announced. 
prizes awarded to the happy child. 

Every year a surprise feature closes the celebration. Last 


year, it was a beautiful display of aerial fireworks. 


Their 


Tor- 


not forgotten on Halloween night. 
held at the 


band in the 


leen-agers are 
Halloween party and dance spacious 
with the 


This is open to all teen-agers, and no 


rington armory, best dance city pro- 


viding the music. 
admission is charged. 
Residents of Hallow- 


annual cele- 


Torrington no longet dread the 


een season. Instead. they look forward to the 
happiness to the 


for 


bration which brings such youngsters. 


Why not plan a community celebration your city? 










OSBORN OFFERS YOU... 
BIG ILLUSTRATED SUPPLY FOLDER 


Shows many easy-to-make camp projects 
ready to put together, such as beautiful 
belts, bags, purses, cigarette cases and 


hundreds of other 


tems 


—__ 


« 


“CAMP SPECIAL” MOCCASIN 


Genuine leather with composi- 
tion soles. All sizes for all ages. 





Ideal for the beach, in the 
woods, along paths and for 
lounging. 


Per Pair — $3.95 
($3.55 in 12 pair lots) 
¥%68-PAGE LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLY 


Mlustrates all types 
terest at summer camps, 
books for handicraft purposes, ¢ 


| CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 


CATALOG — ONLY 25c¢ 


of moccasin I ather tems fr in 
modeling t acings, instruction 


t kperience needed 


| | osBorn BROS. suPPLY co., 
| 223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

\ | Ple - rush Free Illustrated Suppl Folder 
] 1-packed 68-1 t} aft q , | 
Ls Gace Be which I er 5 | 
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ADDRESS | 
CITY | 
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HOW THE RECREATION EXECUTIVE 
APPRAISES HIS OWN PERFORMANCE’ 


- APPRAISE his own performance 
on the job. the 


tive must (1) 


recreation execu- 
have adequate firsthand 
information about how his organiza- 
in order to deter- 


kind of 


job he is doing, and (2) have adequate 


tion is functioning 


mine in his own mind what 


sources of information to ascertain 
public opinion on what kind of job he 
is doing. 


knows and 


is satisfied with what his organization 


The successful executive 


is doing and, at the same time. has his 
ear close enough to the ground to know 
that the public is with him on at least 
eighty per cent of his work at any 
given time. The executive needs to give 
first consideration to sounding out 
public opinion, at the same time. try- 
ing not to lose sight of the related im- 
portance of devising and reading de- 
partmental reports and studies and 
delving into other means for measuring 
internal administrative performance. 

Some of the things helpful in ap- 
praising work from within ar 

l. Staff meetings—only when there 
is something definite to talk about. 

2. Departmental 
that 


formance can be evaluated. Regular re- 


reports prepared 


in such a way trends and per- 
ports should be kept to a minimum. 
with more emphasis on one-time ot 
special reports, as needed. 

3. Personal inspections and con- 
tacts with the various segments of the 
organization. There is no substitute 
for observing operations firsthand 


1. Use of 


whether someone is employed for such 


a research assistant 


a purpose or whether the duty is as 
signed to a regular employee. such as 
the department clerk. 

“yard- 


5. l se of “standards” or 
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sticks” for measuring departmental 


Yardsticks 


tained from visiting other cities, spend- 


performance. can be ob- 
ing several hours or a day observing 


operations, asking questions about 
costs, and so on. Make a point of visit- 
ing several cities each year to observe 


Yardsticks 


can be obtained from numerous publi- 


their various operations. 
cations, including The Recreation and 
Park Yearbook and the Schedule for 
the Appraisal of Community Recrea- 
tion. And last but not least. meetings. 
such as the National Recreation Con- 
cress. furnish much valuable informa- 
tion that can be used by an executive 
to compare and evaluate his own and 
his organization's performance. 

lechniques in appraising work from 
without include: 

|. Talking to the 


street” 


“man on the 
Take time regularly to drop 
into the bank, the corner drug store 
and the luncheon club, and spend a 
few minutes talking about what's going 
on in the city. The executive should 
try to maintain relations with his “op- 
position” as well as with his “boost- 
ers. 

2. Making use of reporters’ ears and 
eyes——It is helpful if the executive's 
relations with the press and radio are 
such that he can get their frank opin- 
ion of various department programs 
and learn what they hear on the street. 

}. Maintaining informal commission 
The 


plement his meetings with frequent in- 


relations executive should sup- 
dividual conversations with his chair- 
man and the members on the topic of 


or “What do 


you think the public’s reaction would 


“What do vou hear?” 


be to so and so?” Care must be exer- 


cised in this connection. however. to 


safeguard the executive's responsibility 
for independent thinking and action. 

1. Using department employees as 
public opinion surveyors—I\n a small 


city the executive should know the 
names of all of his workers, and in a 
large city the executive should know 
the supervisors and directors in his 
effectively 


stop and chat with them on what the 


department. If so, he can 
public thinks about the new city plan 
for recreation areas, or the proposed 
schedule of fees and charges. or the 
need for more indoor centers. If your 
secretary rides the bus to work. she 
can furnish you invaluable information 
on what the public is saying about 
your work. 

5. Knowing the neighborhood “may- 
ors’ An _ executive should be ac- 
quainted with the “natural-born” poli- 
ticians in the several sections of the 
city, so that he can and does spend a 
them wherever he 


few minutes with 


happens to meet them——whether it be 
in the barber shop, the court house, at 
the ball game or on the street corner. 
These men, often without formal edu- 
cation or training, can tell you more 
in five minutes about what the public 
is thinking than Dr. Gallup could in 
five hours. They may be the court 
clerk, a used-car dealer, an insurance 
agent. a neighborhood store owner, a 
judge or the retired mayor—but who- 


ever they are. the executive should 


spend a few minutes with them each 
week, talking about the community 


news of the dav. 


*Adapted with permission from “How the 
Manager Appraises His Own Performance” 
by Kent Mathewson, City Manager, Martins 
ville, Virginia. Public Management, Decem 
ber 195] 
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Building Costs 


@ The mounting cost of building con 
struction is illustrated by the following 
statement that appeared in the Decem 
ber 1951 issue of the VEA Journal. 
“From 1939 to September of 1951. 
the overall cost of school construction 
had more than doubled. In just on 
from 1950 to September 


1951—construction costs rose by neat 


year's time 


ly eight per cent. A classroom with re 
lated facilities which would have cost 
$13,000 in 1935-1939 cost $28.000 i: 
1950, and would cost an average of 
$30,000 today. As a result. the United 
States Office of Education’s estimated 
minimum need of 600.000 new class 
rooms by 1957-58 would cost $18 bil 
lion as against $7.8 billion for equiva 
lent construction in 1939.” 


Trends and Forecasts in Planning 


®@ In an article under this title Hugh 
R. Pomeroy. Director, Department of 
New 
York, points out that we are in th 


Planning, Westchester County. 


midst of a revolution in planning. aris- 
ing principally from the effects of the 
automobile and the changing characte: 
istics of building and land-area desigr 
A number of his comments have special! 
significance to recreation workers. 
“The old planning 
brought right up to date. wiil still not 
\ play 


ground may counteract the forces fos 


measures of 
be enough in many cities. 


tering juvenile delinquency, but it can 
not correct bad housing conditions... . 
I observe only that if we must err in 
redevelopment—and we shall—let us 
err in the direction of tomorrow, and 
in this I mean in the direction of spa 
ciousness and low density. 

“What do we need to know in order 
. Above all, we need to 


know what we don’t know. A slide rul 


to plan? 


or comptometer can’t make a mistake. 
but the buyer who operates it can. 

“IT am concerned with the desire of 
a child for a place to play, as against 
a decision by the city that it can’t 
afford to provide it. | am concerned 
with the long-term interests of the con 
munity as set against. for instance, the 
pressures of short-interest land devel 


opers or land peddlers. 


* Quoted from Public 


Vanagement 
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“Remember. too, that . . . it isn't 
practical to skimp on land and space. 
Everything that you build will some 
dav he obsolete except perhaps some 


work of 


never becomes obsolete. We are build- 


great civic art—but space 
ing streets. neighborhoods, and public 
buildings that should be good beyond 
the end of this half century. We must 
certainly do more than partly catch up 


with the needs of yesterday.” 


Unconstitutional 


® Provisions in 1949 amendments io 
an act passed in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1947, empowering township 
ommissioners to adopt land subdivi- 
sion regulations. have been declared 
unconstitutional in an opinion handed 
down by the Court of Quarter Sessions 
in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
The 1949 law states that the owner of 
land to be subdivided “may designate 
mn the plan whether streets. parks and 
offered for 
“the 


parks and other improvements shall be 


other improvements are 


dedication.” and_ also. streets. 
deemed to be a private street, park or 
other improvement until the same shall 
have been accepted by the township by 
ordinance or resolution Or been con- 
demned for public use. 

The court decided that insofar as the 
act grants to commissioners of town- 
ships of the first class the power to re- 
quire subdividers to designate a por- 
tion of the land subdivided for parks, 
playgrounds and recreation spaces, it 
is “unreasonable. constitutes a taking 
of private property for public purposes 
without consideration and is therefore 
unconstitutional and void.” 

The court pointed out that since land 
may lie idle for vears before the town- 
ship decides to accept it or to con- 
demn it for park purposes, the areas 
designated for park and recreation 
purposes “will become overgrown with 
weeds and bushes, they will be places 
for the surreptitious dumping of trash 
ind garbage and a haven for immoral 
conduct. Instead of promoting public 
affect the 
public health. safety and morals.” 
Plans, 
state planning board, comments on the 
“One of the factors 


might have supported a different deci- 


welfare they mav adversely 


Pennsylvania issued by the 
which 


dec iIsIoOn: 


sion is that these dedication require- 





ments generally conform to an overall 
master plan and. as such. represent 
vitally needed recreational areas that 
the commissioners would not request if 
they did not plan to further develop 


and maintain them.” 


A Better Place to Live 
® “What Means to My 


Community” was the topic of a panel 


' , 
Recreation 


of mayors at a New Jersey League of 
Municipalities convention. Following 
the discourse by the mayors. a spirited 
discussion among the people attending. 
took place. Persons from the floor 
asked several questions. The first was, 
“How could recreation help stabilize 
the tax rate?”” Mayor Scott of Bloom- 
field stated that recreation helped sta- 
bilize the population by making the 
community a desirable place to live. 
It also 


and 


encourages permanent busi- 


ness industry to settle in the 
area. People moving into a community 
ask what opportunities are available 
for the children. to aid their growth 
and development. Mayor Biertuempiel 
reported that many people moving into 
Union want to know how close their 
property is to the nearest playground 
and other recreational facilities. As an 
additional comment, Chairman Mitch- 
ell said that in planning the develop- 
ment of towns. ten to twelve per cent 
of the total acreage should be reserved 
for open space. which should include 
recreational facilities. 

In reply to the question, “What can 
be done about congested city areas 
where space is at a premium?” the 
mavors advised the recreation commit- 
tees to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
other organizations, such as the board 
of education, churches. “Y's.” and so 
forth. They also reported that in con- 
sidering the welfare of the people, the 


expense involved in condemning areas 
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for the AAdmintstrater 


and reclaiming lost land woul istify 


the expe nditures. 
In response to the last question. 


“Should recreation departments have 


Sunday activities?” the group felt that 


action should be based on the local 
mores and traditions of that particular 
community. ROBERT IL). Sisco, Treas 
urer. Public Recreation Association. 
A Survey of Recreation 
Departments in Wisconsin 
® The Wisconsin Recreation Associa- 
tion has been one of the most active 
among state recreation groups in the 


gathering of information for the bene- 


fit of its members. One example of its 
activities is a report issued late in LO50 
by its research committee Mr. Pat 
Dawson of Janesville. chairman). re- 


lating to various phases of the service 


of recreation departments in Wiscon- 
sin. Reports were received from twen 
ty-eight cities. and the replies were 
summarized in three separate sections. 


each dealing with cities ina population 


group. These reports covered thre 
classes: “A” cities of 50.000 and over. 
fifteen class “B™ cities between 15.000 
and 50.000 and ten class “C” cities 
with population under 15.000, Most of 
the cities submitted information on all 
the questions covered in the quiry. 
and the report gives an excellent pic- 
ture of procedure in Wisconsin cities 
From the many items covered in the 
report the following have been selected 
as being of wide interest 
Car Allowance——All of the class “A” 
and “B” cities reporting pt ile i 
car allowance. and a majority of the 
class ““¢ cities do likewise 
Conference Allowance An allowances 
for attendance at conferences is grant 
ed in all but one of the cities submit 
ting information 
Woman Assistant—The tw iss “AY 
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cities reported a woman assistant to 
three of the 


smaller cities report such a worker ex- 


the executive. but only 


cept during the summer months. 
Van 


porting employed a man assistant. pre- 


{ssistant—-Ten of the cities re- 
sumably on a full-time basis. 
Budget 1950. 


larger budget 


Increases In fourteen 


cities had a than in 
1949. five had the same budget and five 
showed a slight decrease. The figures 
do not include maintenance. 
Playgrounds—-A major portion of the 
report related to summer playground 
operation and the following are a num- 
ber of major items relating to this part 
of the program. 

\ total of 294 playgrounds were re- 
ported, seventy-six of which. in eight 
cities. were lighted for night use. The 
length of the playground season varied 
from six weeks in one city to twelve 
weeks in another city. with eight-week 
and ten-week seasons reported most 
frequently. A five-day week is most 
common. but a few cities reported their 
playgrounds open five and a half days. 
Milwaukee reports some of its play- 
grounds open, with limited leadership. 
seven days per week. 

Considerable variation is recorded 
in the hours during which the play- 
grounds are open. but in most cities 
the program is carried on morning. 
afternoon and evening. Morning hours 
from 9:00 to 12:00. after- 


noon hours from 1:00 to 5:00 and eve- 


are usually 


ning hours from 6:30 until dark. In a 


large majority of the cities. play- 
erounds are closed for an hour or more 
at noon: a smaller number close the 
playgrounds during the dinner hour. 
Both a man and a woman are em- 
ployed as leaders in a majority of 
two such leaders were reported 


forty-three 


cities: 
at 201 


playgrounds in eleven cities a woman 


playgrounds. At 


leader only was reported, and at thirty- 
four playgrounds in twelve cities the 
only worker was a man. The hours per 
day served by the leaders vary from six 
to ten. but in a majority of cities. 
working hours vary from seven to nine 
daily. Specialists or supervisors are 
employed in most of the cities above 
15.000. with the class “B” cities aver- 
aging four such workers per city. Only 
three cities under 15.000 report special 
workers, but these average about three 
per city. 

Detailed information 


assembled with reference to the num- 


{pparatus was 
her and types of apparatus and equip- 
ment provided on the playgrounds. 
The following is a summary of the re- 
sults. Madison was the only class “A” 
city which reported on the number of 
apparatus units. The figures in paren- 
theses represent the number of cities 
reporting the number of units. 


Vumber 


of Cities Number 


Types of Apparatus Reporting — of Units 

Reported 
Sand Boxes 24 101 «(13 
Swings 23 223 (13) 
Slides 20 55 (12) 
Horizontal Bars 19 66 (13) 
Horizontal Ladders 18 55 ( 9) 
Teeters 18 144 (11) 
Jungle Gyms 16 68 (10) 
Traveling Rings 16 16 ( 4) 
Merry-Go-Rounds 13 34 9) 
Climbing Ladders 9 22 ( 5) 
Climbing Poles 8 12 ( 4) 
Tree Climbs 2 ' << 
Balance Beams 2 1 (1) 
Basketball Goals 24 133 (12) 
Bean Bag Boards _, 19 12 «( :Y) 
Permanent Volleyball Posts 16 45 ( 8) 


Other sections of the report contained 
detailed information as to salary seales 
for the playground workers. athletic 
officials and other personnel, entry or 
fees for 


maintenance costs. 


per session activities and 


“That the boy will play is inevitable. 
Where, what, and how he plays should be 
the serious concern of those who are inte 
ested in his future.”"—From Boys Clubs. 
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— ACTIVITIES are becoming 
as popular with teen-agers these 
days as jive and television. The fun 
is in the challenge of having to be 
alert and ever precise. Besides, being 
“hep” to rhythmic games has proved 
good training for swinging and sway- 
ing on the dance floor. 

The following offer a few sugges- 
tions for recreation with rhythm: 


Snap—3/4 Rhythm 
Formation—Leader, who is “It,” faces 
group. Players number off and_ sit 
in line or semi-circle. 

Action—The leader begins by prac- 
ticing the following rhythmic mo- 
tions: slap own thighs (count 1); 
clap own hands (count 2); snap fin- 
gers (count 3). The rhythm must be 
smooth and even. On the snap. “It” 
calls a number and the person whose 
number is named must call another 
number on the next snap. This person 
calls another, and so the action con- 
tinues. Only numbers are used which 
include the group. If anyone fails to 
call a number on the next snap after his 
number has been called, he goes to 
the foot of the line and all players 
move up one place, changing their 
numbers as they do so. The object 
of the game is to reach and stay in 
the number one chair. 

Note: After the group has played this 
gante, it is a challenge to see if mem 
bers can continue while someone plays 
a waltz. Since the heavy beat of the 


waltz is its first, and the game “snap” 





Mrs. ANNE LIVINGSTON ts a leadership 
training specialist on the staff of Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 
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Anne Livingston 


accents the third beat, it is difficult to 
coordinate. 

1 rhythm 

In this, clap own thighs (count 1); 


V ariation—4 


clap own hands (count 2); snap 
thumb and third finger of left hand 
(count 3); snap thumb and third fin- 
ger of right hand (count 4). 

{ction—A player calls his own num- 
ber on the first snap and another per- 
the 


That player then calls his own num- 


sons number on second snap. 
ber on the following snap and an- 
other player’s number on the fourth. 
Each player repeats the action when 
his number is called. 

4 rhythm 

This is fun for those who like to con- 
centrate and think fast. The action is 
the 
but players do not call their own num- 


V ariation—A 


same as in the above variation, 
ber. On the first snap, the player calls 
another number and on the next snap. 
names a city. The person whose num- 
ber was called, calls a number on one 
snap and, on the next, names a city 
which begins with the last letter of the 
city just named. 

Example: Slap, clap, 3, Chicago 
Slap, clap, 6, Omaha 
Slap. clap. 6, Atlanta. 


Double Patty-Cake Polka 


Vusic: “Little Brown Jug” or 


any- 
thing in polka rhythm. This is the 
simple and popular mixer, with a 
double patty - ake. 

Formation—Couples face each other. 


with both hands joined. 





Man starts with left foot and 
H eel-toe-heel-toe 
slide-slide- 


Action 


with 
(touching to left side) ; 


lady right. 
slide-slide (hold), moving to man’s 
left. Repeat above, alternating feet and 
moving to right. Clap own hands twice, 
partners right hand with your right 
twice, your own hands twice, partners 
left hand with your left hand twice, 
your own hands twice, your partner’s 
two hands twice, your own hands twice, 
your own knees twice. All join el- 
bows with own partner and turn once 
around, returning to original position; 
then all move to own left to face new 
partner. Repeat several times. The 
rhythm sounds like this: Heel, toe, 
heel, toe and slide, slide, slide, slide: 
heel, toe, heel, toe, and slide, slide, 


slide. slide; clap clap, right right, clap 
clap, left left, clap clap, both both, 
clap clap, knees knees: turn—and 


move to the left. 


Peas Porridge—4/4 Rhythm 


Formation—F our or six persons seated 


in a circle. There can be more, but 
there must be an even number. (This 
is the “old” version changed to the 
“teen” version. ) 

Action—(1) Peas porridge hot (All 
clap thighs once, own hands together 
once, clap hand, once each, of persons 
on either side); (2) Peas porridge cold 
(Repeat above.) ; (3) Peas porridge in 
the pot (All clap thighs once, own 
girl 
using left hand, clapping right hand of 
boy to right. This is on words, in the. 


hands once, clap hands crossing 
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, 1 
on pot. (4) 


All clap own hands once 
Nine days old (All clap hands, cross- 
ing—girl using right hand 
left hand of boy to left on 


A}| clap own hands together once. all 


clapping 
word, nine. 
clap hands with persons on beth sides 
on word, old. 

Repeat all indefinitely. going faste1 
and faster. If a breaks the 


rhythm after this is played a few times. 


person 


he sometimes is made to pay a forfeit 
Vote: This can be played i! suples 
four couples number off, with 1-5, 2-6, 


3-7, 4-8, as partners. If a person misses 
the rhythm, he and his partner leave 


the circle. 


Suggestion: Whether there is a large 
or small circle, it is helpful to num- 


ber off, one-two, around the circle and 


have all “one’s” cross with left hands 


while “two's” cross with right hands. 


(See 3 and 4 above.) 


Square Dance Has Rhythm 


“All American Promenade” Sug 
gested by “Doc” Alumbaugh of Alta- 
dena, California. ) 

Record: Windsor 605. or any good 
lively march tempo. 
Formation—Double circle facing coun 
terclockwise around the room. Part 


ners join hands. Start on outside feet. 
Walk 


turning on the last 


Action forward four steps. 


step to tace op 


turning on last step to face opposite 
direction: join opposite hands. Walk 
backward four steps, clockwise, turn 
ing to face opposite direction on fourth 
count. 

For the second part, starting on out 
side feet, step (balance) away from 
hands are still 
foot to 


foot, step toward each other on inside 


each other (inside 


joined). close inside outside 
feet. close outside foot to inside foot. 
Partners exchange sides by having 
lady cross in front of partner with 
four steps. Lady starts with right foot 
and makes one complete turn, counter- 


kind 


with inside hands joined and _ stand- 


clockwise, as she crosses over. 
ing away from partner. 

For the next step. repeal last move- 
ment, but begin by balancing towards. 
instead of away from, partners. 

Now, using four counts and fou 
steps (man, left foot: lady. right). the 
man leads his partner across in front 
of him and over toward his right side. 
with his left hand held at chest height. 
The lady makes a complete right turn. 
clockwise. Gentleman releases lady's 
hand as she goes into turn and steps 
diagonally forward to-his left to meet 
a new partner..His original partner 
may turn again while she progresses 
towards new partner. 


Repeat the complete routine indefi- 


Coffee Grows on White Oak Trees— 


3/4 rhythm, increased to 2/4 


Formation- Couples form a ring, fac- 
ing the center. which is occ upied by 
another couple who swing each other 
during the first two lines of the song, 
as those of the ring join hands and 
promenade. 

{ction—-At the beginning of the third 
line, the circle halts. and the couple 
in center choose two other persons to 
make four for a do-si-do swing. 
Coffee grows on white oak trees; 
Rivers flow with brandy-oh! 

Go choose you one to roam with you 
{s sweet as ‘lasses candy-oh! 

2/4 rhythm——Chorus: 

Four in the middle and you better gel 


about! 


~ 
~ 


Four in the middle and you better g 
about! 

Four in the middle and you better get 
about! 

{nd roam the earth all ’round-oh! 
The do-si-do figure ends with cho- 

rus: the couple last chosen remain in 

the ring, and the game begins again. 

This is a very lively number, its ap- 

peal coming from the contrasting po- 

sitions of activitity and waiting of the 

moment may be 


players —— any one 


chosen to do-si-do next! 





posite direction (turning in toward  nitely. The count is: forward 2-3-4 (nother verse is: 
partner) and joining opposite hands. turn: back 2-3-4 turn (counterclock- Pepper grows where sneezes don’t: 
Walk backward four steps. turning on wise): forward 2-3-4 turn: back 2-3-4 “Taters all taste dandy-oh! 
the last step to face original position, turn (clockwise): away and together: Go choose you one to roam with you, 
join inside hands. Repeat the step. roll the girl to the center: together 1s sweet as ‘lasses candy-oh! 
Walk forward four steps ckwise, and away: roll girl across and back. Chorus: 

Volunteer 

\ citizen army two million strong goes into action in October to 


Volunteers in a united 
FEATHER services 


for contributions to 


Phis 


once-a-year Campaign 


entire community 





campaign to 


| nited De fi nse | und insures the 


insure the nation’s health and welfare for the vear to come. 


raise money for some 


these men and women will solicit their fellow 
home town agencies and national health and welfare 
programs such as those made necessary by the defense effort. 


the country’s Community Chests 


Volunteer YOUR time now to your town’s 


UNITED RED FEATHER CAMPAIGN. 


RED 


citizens 


17.000 


and 
health and welfare services so vital to the 


the 
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against breakage, 
FOREVER! 
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All records guaranteed 


Sguare Dancing Sr 
o% ps5 oe teach 


With these Square Dance Records with Progressive 
Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 


the easy and economical way to meet the 


me 


growing demand for square dancing in your 
community . the HONOR YOUR PARTNE 


series of square dance records. 


R 


Each record in albums | to 4 starts with simpli- 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
instructions easily understood by dancers of all 


a ywing a brief pause, giving the dancers 


x w 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS... 


“The square dance album ‘Honor Your Partner’ is all that you claimed it to be — we 
tried out the records on a group of eighth grade 
instructions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group, which 
never square danced before, were doing the figures in an expert fashion. The records 
were also a hit at the adult square dance which we held last night.” 


time to square their sets, the music and calls be gin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping sc 
music. The calls are delivered by 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER 
The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 


— dance 
one of the nations most outstanding square 


students and they picked up the 
had 


, Recreation Director, Greenwood, Mississippi 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 


Learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


Write for a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 

















AN EASY WAY TO CLEAN SHOWER ROOMS AND 
SWIMMING POOLS 
without hard —, Simply sprinkle 


1 Bull FBrog 


aS AFErEREIY 

















WRITE FOR LIBERAL 
FREE SAMPLE 


. IA 








powder on damp 
face, mop lightly 


lime deposits 


oil, body grease 





°Minimizes ce 
tions that breed 





germs °Harmles 


drains. *%Odorless 
There’s nothing 








it formatio 


and 


hands, clothing, floo 


sur 
and 
flush with clear water 
*Removes rust stains 
oap 


ind 
n 
lj 


spread infectious 
to 


like it! It works like 
4 charm even where 
hard rubbing with or 
dinars cleaners has 
failed 











BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


719 Superior Street 


Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz 
Please send quantity prices 


CITY & STATE 


Toledo 4, Ohio 








UNITED NATIONS DAY 


The seventh anniversary of the day 
on which the United Nations Chartey 
came into existence will be observed 
on October twenty-fourth — officially 
designated as United Nations Day. 

\s an aid in planning a celebration 
for this day. a booklet. U.N) Birthday 
Parties, and a packet of other materi- 
als may be obtained free of charge 
from the National Citizens’ Committee. 
S16 Twenty-first Street NW. Washing- 
ton 6. D.C. Order your copy now! 

The books listed below are a few of 
the many publications, available from 
your public library or the publishers. 
which will be helpful in developing a 
program promoting international un- 


derstanding. 


Games THE WorLD AROUND. Sara 
Hunt and Ethel Cain. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. $3.50. 


CHILDREN’S GAMES FROM Many LANps, 
Nina Millen. Friendship Press, New 
York. $2.00. 


THe WuHorte Worip Sineinc. Edith 
Lovell Thomas. (See “New Publica- 
tions,” page 312.) 


AROUND THE WoRLD IN SONG and 
Sinc Ir Yoursetr. Dorothy Gor- 
don. E. P. Dutton and Company. 


New York. $2.75 each. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK PLaAys. Samuel 
Selden. University of North Caroli- 
na Press. $5.00. 


THe Fotk Costume Book, Frances 
H. Haire. A. S. Barnes and Com- 


pany. New York. Out of Print. 


THe CostumME Book. Joseph Leeming. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. New 
York. $2.75. 


Dance AND Be Merry. Finadar Vytau- 
tas Beliajus. Clayton F. Summy 
Company. Chicago. Volume one, 
$1.50. Volume two, $2.00. 


THe Art OF CHINESE PAPER FOLDING. 
Maying Soong. Harcourt. Brace and 
Company. New York. $2.50. 


HOMEMADE DOoLLs IN ForEIGN Dress, 
Nina R. Jordan. Harcourt. Brace 
and Company, New York. $3.00. 


FLaGs oF ALL Nations. Cleveland H. 
Smith and Gertrude R. Taylor. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. New 
York. $3.50. 


IMMIGRANT GIFTS TO AMERICAN LIFE. 
Allen H. Eaton. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. New York. Out of Print. 
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Basketball 


— the Game Way ** 


MIMPLE GAMES with a _ basketball 
« help players learn basketball skills 
ease in handling the ball, dribbling. 
shooting, passing. guarding, and their 
In addition. such 


combinations. oames 


can provide fun when the number of 


players is either too small or too larg 


for a regular basketball game. Many 
of them can be used for local con 
tests. 
No Goal Basketball 
Players—-Any even number. Field 


Any size field may be used. with boun- 


daries on both ends and sides. A line 
6 feet past each end is drawn. This 
constitutes the end goal zone. Forma- 


tion—Plavyers assume any positions de- 


sirable. 


Game—Regular basketball rules will 
he observed. except that no baskets 
are used. Scoring is done by plavers 


opponents’ 
scored for 
each successfully caught pass over the 
The ball 


in the goal zone. The players may be 


receiving passes ove! the 
goal line. Two points are 


goal line. must be caught 


guarded in this zone, observing regu- 


lar basketball guarding rules 


Fifty Baskets or Lose 
| ield 


two bas- 


Plavers—Any even numbe1 


One basket. or. if available. 


kets may be used. Formation—-Players 
line up behind a starting line twenty 
feet from the basket. Two teams are 
formed. 

Game—Each player in each team in 
succession takes a shot from the start- 


objective ot ict team 
baskets to wh 


l. Instead of each plave ry having to 


ing line. The 


is to score hitty 
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the ball after he has shot. the 


player next in turn may retrieve it, and 


recovel 


shoot from the spol of recovery. The 
came continues until fifty baskets have 


heen made. 


2. The game may be played by two 
persons. and, if desired. shots may be 
taken from any point at which the ball 


is retrieved. 


Shoot and Dribble 
( Ine 


Players 


Players—-One or more. Field 
basket is needed. Formation 
line up at forty-five degree angle to 
the basket. either left or right side. 
Game—Three attempts are given 
each man to dribble in from the side 
of the basket and shoot with the right 
hand. The ball may 
the left hand, but the impetus to the 


shot 


be balanced with 


must be with the right hand. 
Three such dribbling shots are taken 
from the left side of the basket. One 


each goal made. 


! } . “e 
potnt is scored for g 


One Goal Basketball or 

Half Court Basketball 
Basketball played by two to eight 
players on a side can afford much ex- 
citement and one is more apt to learn 
such fundamentals as pivoting, faking 
ind guarding. Rules are the same as 
in a regular basketball game, with the 
exception that each side tries for the 
basket 


one of the players tossing the ball be- 


same and game is started by 
tween two opposing players. Instead 
of tapping the ball. plavers wait until 


the ball 


it on the rebound. The ball is 


touches floor and try to re- 
cove! 
ossed up in this manner on all “jump 


halls.” An out-of-bound line should be 


made approximately thirty feet in from 
After a basket is made, 


player on opposing team puts ball in 


the end zone. 


play from out-of-bound line. 


Lin: Captain Ball 


Players—Any even number up to 
twenty. Field—A space no larger than 
an area forty feet by forty feet will 
be satisfactory. Formation—-Two teams 
are formed, each of which is placed 
in a straight line, parallel to, and fac- 
ing at a distance of forty feet. Midway 
between the two lines, and equidistant 
from each end. two three-foot circles 
are drawn, each nine feet apart. A re- 
straining line also is drawn for each 
team. over which they may not step. 
\ captain and guard are chosen from 
each team. Each captain takes his place 
in one of the circles. Each guard takes 
his place near the opposing captain. 

Game—-The object of the game is 
for one team to get the ball into the 
hands of its captain. \ point is scored 
for each successful catch the captain 
makes. Fifteen points constitute a game. 

To start the game. the ball is given 
lo the team winning the toss of a coin. 
This team will attempt to pass the ball 
to its captain. Captains must keep one 
foot in the circle, and team members 
may not pass over the restraining line 
which has been drawn. Guards are at 
liberty to rove anywhere within the re- 
straining lines, but they may not tres- 
pass within the circles of the captains, 
nor may they interfere with the cap- 
tains. 

When a guard intercepts the ball. 
he passes it back to his team. Guards 
may not pass to their captains. After 
every two points of scoring, the cap- 


tains and guards exchange places. 


Two In and Drop Out 
Any Field 


Formation — Players form in 


Players number. One 
basket. 
a straight line, approaching basket at 
an angle. 

Game—-Leading man dribbles in for 
a short shot. Player next in line re- 
covers ball and shoots a short shot. 
When two successive baskets are made. 
each player who misses thereafter re- 
lines. Game continues 


tires to side 


until all have been eliminated. 


From The Game Way to Sports. Copyright 
1937 by H. A. Reynolds. A. S | 
(Qut of print.) 


J 
sarnes ane 
( ompany. 




























NOW— boys and girls of all ages find 





good reading is good fun! 


CHILDREN’S DIGEST—The best of the old and new— 
in children’s literature—for boys and girls from 5 to 12 





CHILDREN’S DIGEST is a must in every children’s library! Each issue brings 132 
colorfully illustrated pages with reprints of the well loved classics—Dickens, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Milne, and stories of present day authors, like Bianco, Dr. Suess, Mitchell, 
Baum, as well as pages of good comics, puzzles, things to do. Widely acclaimed by 
librarians, teachers, parents and boys and girls themselves, it is a delightful, 
instructive magazine that makes good reading good fun! 


1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 


HUMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE for little children 3 to 7 


Here, at last, is a sparkling magazine to delight, instruct and entertain little children 

Designed for the child from 3 to 7, every story and activity in the 132 colorful digest- 

size pages will give the child the joy of doing things, and instill a love for good 

reading. Each issue will bring Tell-Me Stories, Read-Aloud Stories, Stories for Bégin- 

ners, all by leading children’s authors, plus ingenious pages of coloring, drawing, 

cutouts, puzzles, games, stimulating things to do. A treasure for busy little hands 
for active little minds! 


Special *CHARTER Subscription Rate 
1 year (10 issues) $2.50 (Regular Rate $3.00) ; 


*until September 30, 1952 


COMPACT—The Pocket Magazine for Young People 
Now published monthly and available by subscriptions! 


Each 164 page lively issue will include two condensations of the best books for young 
people, a selection of the best articles, features, fiction, romance, adventure; a \ 
monthly fashion report and departments on movies, personalities, careers, everything 
that will make COMPACT the counsellor and companion of teen-age boys and girls 


1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 
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RS rte Aaron oe See OF 


Today, thousands of group workers everywhere use and refer to this practical, 
authoritative reference on child care and training. PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the only 
publication that covers the newest trends, the up-to-date thoughts on the everyday 
problems of rearing children from crib to college. Group workers find so much help 
in the important articles; the reviews of new books for children and parents; the free 
study programs for parents groups. The departments on movies, recreation, family fun, 
moke it an invaluable guide for everyone interested in children of any age. 


child care 
health 
school adjustments community living 
behavior problems family departments 
teen age problems on foods, home, etc 


1 year $3 


adolescence 
family relations 


2 years $5 3 years $7 








for every group worker 
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world. and th 


asic to his happiness and in this s 


tion his fears and worries 


is detrimental to 


Miss Dauncry, Katherin 
Vemorial hice lif 


The Value of Play 
in Children’s Homes 


either publicy or privately supported, 


for varying periods of time. 


The play experience there. if proper- 
ly supervised, can contribute much to 
health and happiness, now and in the 


future. If his background has been 


very bad—and many times it is—his 
physical needs must be checked be 
fore he can participate in vigorous 


physical activity. If his history reveals 
no discernible defects or handicaps. 
hut his spirit has been bruised, then he 
needs much help in learning to get 
along with others in order to be com 


fortable and happy in his play. 


When ne nrst has a chance to play 
with equipment or with friends. his 
shyness. loneliness and fear may be 
covered up by aggressive actions which 
intagonize others. Careful guidance is 

illed for here. understanding patience 


take 


his privilege of playing with 


rather than hurried decision to 
iway 
others until he can “learn to behave.” 
His emotional needs should he of far 
than his ability to 


vreater concern 


contorm, 


\lthough play activities must never 
be regimented, they should be guided. 
that each child is helped to develop 


shysically. to change social attitudes. 


Helen Dauncey 


and to grow in emotional control. 
Adults should consider it a privilege 
to have some part in this guiding 
process, through which the child may 
find himself and learn one of the fun 
damental lessons for successful living 
the ability to get on with others. 

\las! 


in homes or institutions think of play 


Too many adult staff members 


periods as added chores. They con- 
sider their job in terms of food. cloth 
ing. shelter and the daily routine. and 
the other things can wait. 

Since the present trend is to keep 
the child in an institution for as short 
a time as possible, and to place him 
in a foster home, or remedy conditions 
so that he may return to his own home. 
the time is short at best. and his so- 
cial needs are not postponable. 
the New 


York State Youth Commission is one 


The coined word used by 


which every staff member in a home 


should savy daily. The word is sarne. 


lt stands for security. allection, rec- 
ognition and new experiences. These 


will be achieved by 


good planning 
and personal effort. rather than merely 
by large expenditures of money. 

For the day-by-day play some pet 
inanent equipment and facilities are 


needed. for it is through the use of 


997 








* 
if. its for a 


Gymnasium... 


MEDART 


e Gymnasium Equipment 
e Telescopic Gym Seats 
e Basketball Scoreboards 
© Basketball Backstops 


e Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grode-Robes 


Write for Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, inc. 


3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


For 78 Years 
The Standard Of Quality 





A Loud Voice “~~ 
for Playground '- 





Control A i 
with 
PORTABLE 

BATTERY 
AMPLIFIER 





Weighs only 
12 Ibs. (including batteries 


Equipped with trumpet speaker, this 
powerful set will extend your voice 

% mi. Trumpet operates 100 ft. from | 
set if required. Case speaker easily | 
heard in 100x100 Ft. Auditorium 
Compact, sturdy, shockproof. Crys 

tal mike, standard, long-lasting dry 
cells. 


Only $89.50 


With trumpet $119.50 
Chest mike $7.50 extra 


REX Equipment Co. 


2014 Conn. Ave Washington 
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these that physical skills and the ability 


to give and take are developed. 
Climbing apparatus, swings, slides, 
basketball goals. hard surface areas 
for roller skating and games, level 
outdoor play areas, attractive indoor 
play rooms, all supply activity for a 
wide range of ages and interests. 
Supplies (the expendable items ) 
should be chosen with the needs of 


the children in mind, but in general 
should balls of 
ean bags, box hockey, 


und crafts supplies, rec 


include many sizes, 
table tennis. 
quoits, arts 
ords and a record player. game room 


supplies {¢ he ( ke rs. dominoes. puzzles, 


varches and so on) dolls and doll 
houses, stuffed animals. books. build 
ng blocks. toys with which to play 
house or store. tables and benches 
built for children. a bulletin board. 
sand table. pictures. skill games. a 


trunk of old clothes for dress up. and 


i place for their collections. It is not 


nough to supply these things and then 


sit back. There must be leadership 
with skill and imagination to encour 
ige their use and enjoyment. 
The very voung children will love 
pull toys, a packing box house. sand 
and sand toys, a drain pipe to 


rawl through. steps to climb or an 


nelined board to run down: and for 
ndoors—cigar box building blocks. 
ilk bottle caps, paper containers. 
spools and many other everyday arti- 
es which imaginative children or 


leaders can put to a variety of uses. 


As one 


over the threshold gives the clue 


visits institutions, the first 
step 


is to the kind of place it is. It has to 


than clean and orderly. Some 


[ve rove 

places. although they may be clean. 

ire so barren that your heart sinks. 

while others have used color every 

where; there are plants and flowers in 
dence and the places look homey 
like a home. The visages of those 
charge usually match the scenery 
If there is one thing above all 

thers that an institution child needs, 
s an atmosphere of warmth and at- 

veness. both in his physical sur- 

iIndings ind in the personalities 
those who work with him. 


L nfortunately. some staff people, just 
ne teachers. see their job as one 


d order rather than one 


to be of 


cise ipline il 


friendliness and a chance 





limitations 


service. Some have great 
when it comes to entering into physical 


have skill in 


programs—a 


activities, but they may 


helping to plan social 


holiday observance, a birthday party, 


a picnic or getting up a show. These 
are just as important as the games, 
Some have the good sense to secure 
do the 
needed but 


leaders in the community to 


things they know = are 
which they feel inadequate to do them- 
selves. If their interest and support of 
any activity is known by the children. 
it matters not who actually does it. 
Too many community organizations 
and individuals have a twinge of con- 


science at Christmas and Easter. with 


the result that children’s homes are 
usually surfeited with gifts and food 


weekly 


telling stories. 


on these two days. A 


work with the children 


date to 


teaching rhythms. playing games. do 
ing crafts or just being with them 
would be much more lasting and in 
finitely more helpful. 
There are potential volunteers in 
every community who, if approached 
in the right way. would be glad to 


help with the program. The pleasure 


of the youngsters would more than 
them for the time and effort 


repay 
given. It is their time and interest, not 
money, that is so greatly needed. 

The role of a houseparent in an in- 
stitution is not an easy one, any more 
than being the mother of a family is 
a simple task. It is a round-the-clock 
job, with many little emotionally dis- 
turbed souls coming and going. 

Some of them have had to cope with 
problems that would floor an adult. 
For them, the institution is home and 
security, for a short period at least. 


of fun 


good times that it is possible to ar- 


Every bit and laughter and 
range should be theirs. 

It is my belief that the play and ree- 
reation program can be of inestimable 
value for all children, if it is varied 
enough, if it is done with a_ spirit 
of enjoyment on the part of the leader. 
and if it has a deeper aim than just 
entertainment. 

Until 


ship is available. most of the activity 


such time as trained leader- 
must be handled by the staff. assisted 
by volunteers. The results are too far 
reaching and too important to allow 


it to be a hit or miss proposition. 
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1951 Peoria Park 
District Survey 


VEW RECREATION and park depart- 


ments give the public an opportu- 


nity to share in the development of 
plans for facilities and programs, al- 
though the public relations value of 
such participation is widely recog- 
nized. Therefore, a public survey spon- 
1951, by the 


Driveway and Park District in Peoria. 


sored in June Pleasure 
Illinois. is of unusual interest. Its pur- 
twofold to make 


tative analysis of the district parks and 


pose was a quali- 
park facilities and to secure informa- 
tion that would enable the park trus 
tees to plan intelligently a program to 
encourage the better use of park facili- 
ties by more Peoria people. 

professional resident inter- 
the direction of Mid- 
Peoria ofh- 


cials presented questionnaires to the 


Using 
viewers, unde 
west Opinion Associates, 
heads of nine hundred homes scattered 
throughout twenty districts of the city 
and park district extending into the 


The 


personnel 


county. interviewers. and other 


involved in compiling the 
survey and report, donated their time. 
Every effort was made to insure com- 
plete accuracy in the results. and only 
proven and accepted techniques were 


used in developing the data. 


Nearly ninety-five per cent of all re- 
spondents indicated that they. or a 
member of the family. visited Peoria 


parks during the preceding year. and 
three-fourths of them £0 to the parks 
weekly. or More than 


per cent visit the parks to use the play 


oftener. forty 
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Public Opinion Aids Park Otfierals 


grounds. Baseball. picnics and going 
to the zoo. in that order. are the next 
most popular attractions. Swimming 
was mentioned by only fifteen per cent 
of the respondents, but this may be 
due to the fact that the interviewing 
was done in June before the very hot 
weather set in. More than ten per cent 
of the families mentioned band con- 
certs and floral displays as reasons for 
visiting the parks. 

\ctive sports, such as golf, tennis. 
swimming and baseball are twice as 
popular with the frequent as they are 
with the infrequent visitors. This would 
seem to indicate that facilities for ac- 
tive games encourage regular use of 
the parks. Other activities did not show 
a significant difference on the part of 
those who visit frequently as opposed 
to those who do not. 

More than three-fourths of the re- 
spondents indicated that they considet 
the parks excellent or fair. the higher 
percentage of satisfied park users 
being those who go frequently. 

On the matter of improvements, one- 
half of the frequent visitors could sug- 
gest at least one definite improvement, 
but only one-eighth of the infrequent 
visitors were able to offer suggestions. 
Nearly forty per cent of those inter- 
viewed suggested improved playground 
equipment or picnic areas. Only one- 
fourth of the respondents requested an 
improved zoo. A miniature golf course 
was among the facilities requested on 
some of the questionnaires. 

Phree-fourths of the people go to the 
parks by private automobile. the rest 
by bus or other transportation. 

Only 
cated they would definitely go to Det- 
weiller Park to 


animal farm. Among the wild animals 


one-half of the people indi- 


visit a zoo or small 
Peorians would like to see at the zoo, 
bears are most popular. followed by 
lions. tigers and elephants. Horses are 


the most popular of tame animals, fol- 


lowed by cows and pigs. Monkeys are 


the favorite small animal, and _pea- 
cocks and parrots are the most popular 
birds. Only two per cent showed no 
special choice of animals, and more 


would like 


to see all kinds of small animals. 


than twenty-five per cent 
Peoria people are not sure in their 
own minds whether the playground 


of the 


park system: one-half of the respond- 


and recreation board is part 
ents believe it is. twenty per cent feel 
that it is not, and the remaining thirty 
per cent admit they do not know. 

In making decisions. based on this 
survey, the importance of the cost in- 
volved in the development and promo- 
tion of an activity must be carefully 
weighed. Recommendations offered are: 

|. Careful analysis of the play- 
ground facilities should be made. 


Where feasible. 


equipment should be 


new and improved 


added and the 
number of playgrounds increased. 

2. Picnic areas should. be carefully 
checked as to 


now available. Addition of picnic areas 


number and facilities 
in the less popular parks should be 
given special consideration. 

3. The miniature golf course men- 
tioned as an improvement should be 
checked if there is 


enough interest. one should be devel- 


into further, and 


oped, provided space is available in a 
good location. This is especialy im- 
portant from a cost standpoint be- 
interest,.such a 


cause. with sufficient 


project would probably be self-sup- 
porting or even profitable. 

1. The present zoo should be en- 
larged and improved, if funds are 
available. This can probably be done 
at a relatively reasonable cost because 
of the high degree of interest in small- 
er. more common animals. Any ex- 
pansion here should be thoroughly ad- 
vertised and promoted, 
concerts should be 


5. Band more 


highly advertised and promoted. 
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Asphalt and Conerete Surfaces 


@ Many specific questions relating to the surfacing of recreation areas were sub- 


mitted to a national committee ow surfacing recreation areas, in response to a ques. 


tionnaire sent out early in 1951. A number of these. which related to asphalt surtaces, 


were referred to the Asphalt Institute in New York City: 
\ssociation of Chicago, Colonel Walter F. 


engineer of the institute and Joseph N. Bell, manager, publi: 


to the 


Portland Cement 


those relating to concrete. 
Winters. chief 


relations bureau of 


the association, provided answers which are reproduced below. 


Asphalt 


Q. “Is it more expensive to resurface badly cracked 
and deteriorated paved surfaces or to replace them com- 
pletely?” 

A. It is very difficult to define the condition of a surface 
which would be more economical to replace than to re 
surface. For example, on a badly cracked concrete surface 
which is broken into comparatively small pieces and is 
hadly distorted, it would likely not be economical to re 
surface, since the distortion of the concrete might con- 
tinue and be reflected through the asphaltic resurfacing. 
However, material of this type can be salvaged as a base. 
It can be broken and jammed into the grade with pneu- 
matic hammers, capped by approximately four inches of 
good granular material and an asphaltic resurface, about 
two inches in thickness, placed on the granular lift with 
excellent results. In general, it can be said that it is less 
expensive to resurface than it is to replace a recreational 


area. 


Q. “What is the best way to resurface clay courts with 
asphalt? What kind, foundation, aggregate, and so on?” 
A. The clay soils should be removed. 


depth of five to seven inches if a stone type of base is to 


if possible, to a 


be used. A plastic clay, such as is used in tennis courts, 
will contaminate a stone base by pulling in and holding 
moisture which tends to soften the base materials and 
affords inadequate support to the asphalt surfacing. An 
inch of screenings or sand worked into the soil in the 
bottom of the excavation will tend to seal out the ground 
waters. Four to six inches of granular base. consisting of 
crushed stone. slag or gravel, should then be topped by 
several inches of asphaltic concrete. It is always advisable 
to provide adequate drainage for an installation of this 


type. 
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Q. “We have been in the practice of using sheet asphalt 
similar to that used on streets but find it tends to crack. 
It is felt that the reason for such cracking is because heavy 
traffic is lacking. Our surface becomes brittle and conse- 
quently splits. Would rubberized surjacing be our answer?” 

A. A heavier penetration asphalt is normally used in 
sheet asphalt construction than in asphaltic concrete. If 
care is not used in preparing the sand mixes. the pene- 
tration of the asphalt may again be lowered by excessive 
temperatures. These conditions may be the cause of crack- 
ing in your sheet asphalt. An asphaltic concrete, using 
stone or gravel, has less tendency to crack than the sheet 
asphalt mixes, and if a high sand content is carried in the 
asphaltic concrete mix. a dense. smooth surface can be 
provided which is very similar in appearance to the sheet 
asphalts. In addition we should never lose sight of the 
fact that maintenance of some type is necessary from time 
to time to reduce the cracking condition. The time to seal 
an asphaltic surface can be determined only by inspection. 
However, in some locations it may be advisable to seal a 
surface within five to eight years after its original instal- 


lation. 


Q. “We use a blacktop area for an ice rink and games 
area~-we have some cracking of the asphalt. Do others 
report damage from ice rink construction?” 

A. It is doubtful if the fact the area is used as an ice 
rink would have any particular, detrimental effect on the 
asphaltic surface. It is possible that some cracking may 
occur in the surfacing. If these cracks are sealed and rou- 
tine maintenance provided, it should serve satisfactorily 
as an ice skating rink. provided the original construction 


was adequate. 
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Q. “Is there any way one 


from a flooded blacktop area heltter 


can limit the seepage of water 
lacilitate ice freec- 


ing fol skating 


\. \pparently the area referred to is either a porous 
mix or it is cracked to some extent. In either case. a seal 
constructed by spraying the entire surtace with about 0.2 


gallons per square yard of an RC-4 or 5 and covered with 
coarse sand or stone chips will solve the problem of seep- 
age. 

Q. “We have a neu asphalt tultiple-use area. two hun- 
dred feet by one hundred eighty-nine feet. with a spray 


painted surface. The paint gives a good surface for shuffle- 


hoard. roller skating or dancing but fennis and basket- 


hall players say it is too slick lhe winter freezing chips 
the paint some. Can you get a smooth surface without 
eliminate 


slickness ls there a way repamtings 7 Is 


there an engineering minimum on subsurface drainage? 
We went to considerable expense on this.)” 

A. A number of multiple-use areas have been constructed 
in the country on new asphaltic concrete, using the plastic 
often applied with a 


type of paints Phes paints are 


squeegee in a multiple course of application. The first 
coats are normally filler coats which tend to fill up the 
small voids in the surfacing. Color coats are then applied 
followed by 


several clear coats of plastic paint, This 


method of finishing a multi-use area seems to he quite 


satisfactory. and provides a surface. if dry and not waxed, 


which can be used for tennis and basketball. A periodical 
repainting with a clear coat of paint will likely be nec- 
essary. 

It is virtually impossible to say what the minimum 
amount of subdrainage installation would be on any par- 
ticular construction. The type of soil is usually the govern- 
ing factor. In an open. free draining soil, little or no sub- 


drainage installations are necessary. 


Q. “What is the best meth 


/ 


of ice on asphalt courts flooder 


of retarding the melting 
for use as skating rinks?” 

A. The application of sand is probably as effective as 
any other material. However, portland cement can be ap- 
plied. or a thin wash of either lime or cement. If sand 
is used. it need not be applied to a thickness of greater 


Phe depth of the 


maintained at not less 


than one to one and one-half inches. 
water over this sand should be 
than two inches at the crown of the court 


Concrete 

Q. “/s it more expensive to resurface hadly cracked and 
deteriorated paved surfaces, or to replace them com- 
pletely ¥ 

A, It will probably he more expensive to replace the 
concrete. but you will almost certainly get greater returns 
from the money invested. If the pavement Is hadly cracked. 
as described. then the subbase is probably to blame. Re- 
surfacing does not correct a bad subbase. and the crack- 
ing may eventually occur in the new surface in approxt- 
mately the same locations. While the initial cost will be 


greater to remove the cracked pavement. correct faults in 
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the subgrade and place new concrete, in the long run it 
will pay off in longer service life and reduced maintenance 


and repair bills 


Q. “We would like to use the concrete areas jor roller 
skating but have not solved the problem of the expansion 
joints interfering with the skates.” 

A. Normally expansion joints are not recommended in 
roller skating rinks. as this type of joint usually creates 
a bump, or the sealing material adheres to the wheels of 
the skates. Brass dividing strips, to allow for contraction 
only, are recommended. 

But where existing concrete built for other purposes is 
employed for roller skating. it is recommended that this 
he done: remove ali joint sealing tar or asphaltic material 
to a depth that will permit bond between the concrete and 
new sealing material: following recommendations of the 
manufacturers* of asphalt-rubber composition, thoroughly 
clean the crevice of foreign matter and fill with the new 
material to surface level: make sure that the joint is water- 


tight and that the composition is not extruded. 


Q. “/nterested in concrete tennis court construction with 
curb built around the courts so they can be flooded to pro- 
vide ice skating in winter.” 

A. It is hardly necessary to say that repeated cycles of 
freezing and thawing are severely punishing to any type 
of pavement. and surface scaling sometimes results. It 
has been only in recent years that an answer to this prob- 
lem has been developed by the portland cement industry. 
\ir-entraining portland cement is now used by nearly all 
northern states in building concrete pavement resistant to 
“frost action” or repeated cycles of freezing and thawing, 
and to the action of chemicals used to melt pavement ice. 

Sut this in itself is not a recommendation that a tennis 
court pavement be intentionally subjected to such punish- 
ment. A tennis court with a true surface costs a good deal 
of money. and should be well protected, not endangered. 
Without sermonizing, making such courts into double-duty 
pavement may well be a case of “penny wise and pound 
foolish”. The added winter income may he largely ex- 
pended in spring and summer repairs. and by loss of in- 
come during resurfacing or replacement operations. 

However, if the primary purpose of the court is for ice 
skating. and the tennis court of secondary importance. 
then air-entraining portland cement should by all means 
he used to make the concrete. Where air-entraining port- 
land cement is not available. an air-entraining admixture 
should be used. In addition, all joints should be thoroughly 
caulked before flooding. A marshy subgrade is a serious 


hazard to pavement of all types. even concrete, which has 


Ihe following are names of companies known to be producing 
asphalt-rubber composition. It is suggested that they be contacted 
for comments as to whether their products will serve the specific 
purpose mentioned. 

*Paraplastic,” Servicized Products Corporation, 6051 West 65th 
Street, Chicago 38, Llinois; 

“Careylastic,” Phillips-Carey Company. Lakeland, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and 

“Sealz.” Dispersion Process. 


New York City. 


Incorporated, Rockefeller Center, 
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When 


through joints to freeze beneath pavement, serious dam- 


wate! seeps 


strength to bridge small weak spots 


age can result. 

A well-designed court of air-entrained concrete. pro 
tected against seepage of water into the subgrade, will 
probably give many years of excellent service in the dual 


role suggested. 


Q. “We built tennis courts with curb around for ice 
off the 


broken 


skating, but alternate freezing and thawing brok« 
‘skin coat. Patching places where surface was 
should we these 


proved unsuccessful. Hou resurface 


courts?” 
A. (See previous question. } 


A “skin coat” is more or less useless for pavement sub- 





cleaned and roughened with a scarifying tool to assure 
good bond between new and old concrete. Three inches 
of air-entrained concrete reinforced with welded wire 


fabric weighing at least seventy-eight pounds per one 
hundred square feet is recommended. Expansion joints 
should be placed in the resurfacing directly over any ex- 
pansion joints in the old slab, and the grooves tightly 


sealed. 


Q. “What are best colors to reduce sun glare on game 
courts?” 

A. Green. Various shades of brown and black seem to 
be among the most popular colors for stains. As to use 
of such preparations, the directions of the individual manu- 


facturers should be followed. They will undoubtedly be glad 





jected to repeated cycles of this type 


to render advice on colors and application. 


The surface of the existing court should be thoroughly 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS .. . 


Mrs. Sigmund Stern, member of the 
recreation commission for over thirty 
three years, was recently awarded an 
honorary membership in the Califor 
nia Recreation Society——in apprecia 
tion of her magnificent record of sery 
ice in public recreation. She has been 
appointed and re-appointed by four 


San Francisco mayors. 


V. W. Flickinger, chief of the divi 
sion of parks in Ohio, and Frank D. 
Quinn, chairman of the Texas state 
parks board and president of the Na 
tional Conference on State Parks, were 
awarded the Cornelius Amory Pugsley 
silver and bronze medals, respectively 
for outstanding service in park work. 

The Virginia Recreation Associa 
tion’s first Layman’s Award for service 
to community recreation, went to Matt 
C. Huppuch of Arlington. 


An editorial honoring Guy L. Shipps 
was published in the Midland Dail) 
News (Michigan) on March 17, 1952. 
The editorial recognized the many 
years of outstanding public service 
which Mr. Shipps has devoted to his 
community. 

John J. Considine. chairman of the 
in-service training committee for the 
American Institute of Park Executives 
and general superintendent of the De 
troit Department of Parks and Recrea 
tion, attended the Olympics at Helsinki 


in July. “This will give me an oppo: 
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tunity to study the physical arrange- 
nents and confer with the authorities 


in Helsinki on the 


which these facilities can be adapted 


various ways in 
lo multiple use.” he said before leav- 
ing. “My 
Helsinki. for | 


European countries and see what they 


visit will not limit me _ to 


expect to tour other 
have to offer in the line of public rec- 
reation. 

Mr. Considine is on the committee 
planning the convention hall and ex- 
hibits building in the Detroit Civic 
Center. Any 


European visit will be incorporated in 


ideas derived from his 


these structures. 
Gilbert L. Skutt. superintendent of 
parks in Los Angeles since July 1936. 
retired May 1, 1952. He was head of 
the Pasadena Park Department from 
1923 until the Los 


post. Mr. Skutt supervised the building 


assuming Angeles 


f thirtv-two new Los (Angeles play- 


grounds, nine swimming pools. the 
Hollywoodland Girls’ Camp, and_ the 
fifty older 
erounds. He was the first president of 
both the Western Shade Tree Confer- 
ence and the California Society of the 


Park 


terms as 


improvement of play- 


Institute of Executives. He has 


vice-president and 
National Institute of 


and was on the board 


=f rved 
president of the 
Park Executives. 


of directors for many years. 


Arthur E. Demaray. director of the 
National Park Service from April to 
December. 1951, retired after forty- 


service 
He has 


received the Cornelius Amory Pugsley 


years of 


one-half 


with the federal government. 


eight and 


gold medal, for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the park field. 
Obituary Notes 

Weldon B. Wade. 
tary of the American Institute of Park 


executive secre- 
Executives, from August 1950 until his 
death in June of this year. was super- 
of recreation in Sycamore, 
1937 to 
organization work for 
the Federal from 
1941 to 1946. Mr. Wade was gradu- 


ated from the National Recreation As- 


intendent 
Illinois. from 1941, and was 
in community 


Security Agency 


sociation School in 1935. 


\rthur Rindge Wendell, president. 
until his death last May. of the Wheat- 
ena Corporation of Rahway, New Jer- 
sey. Was interested for many years in 
the development of a chain of parks 


New Jersey . Mr. 


Wendell was an original member of 


for Union County. 


the park commission, formed in 192] 


oO convert and abandoned 


swamps 
farm areas into park grounds, and 


served as chairman for two terms. 


Paul Nelson. of “A Matter 
of Life or Death.” which appeared in 
died before 


he could see his article in print. Dedi- 


author 
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cation of a swimming pool in Santa 
Maria, California, has been proposed 
to honor Mr. Nelson’s contribution to 


swimming safety and sport. 
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Personnel 


@® The National 


is only a few days away and if you are 


Recreation Congress 
planning to attend you may want to 
take advantage of the several special 
features related to personnel. These in- 
clude: 


I. Job Mart If 


ployer seeking qualified professional 


you art an etl- 


leaders. fill out the job card, giving 


brief but essential information about 


the position available and advising 
how prospective candidates can meet 


Also, 


you may want to check the companion 


you for a personal interview. 
file for candidates, to see what candi- 
dates are registered and available for 
your type of position. Professional 
leaders in attendance and available for 
positions will fill out the candidates 
card and place it in the file for those 
available for positions 

Il. Registration for 


Registration blanks will 


Placement 
be available 


at the Congress. They may be filled out 


and placed in the confidential box pro 


vided for that purpose. These applica 


tions will be collected and brought 


back to headquarters for processing in 
the usual manner. The applicants will 


be classified and added to the active 
list. 
Those professional leade rs who are 


looking 


for positions find it desirable to have 


not necessarily available or 
their professional records on file at a 
central plac e. These may be referred to 
confidentially for special assignments 
or In times of emergency. Sometimes 
positions seek the worker. Recently, a 
representative searching confidentially 
for an outstanding candidate to fill an 
unusual position observed an individ 
Was impressed 


ual at a conference. He 


and, upon speaking to the person, 


found him to be interested. This pros- 
pect was eliminated later when. upon 
to provide a 


request, we were not able 


set of credentials for him along with 
the professional personnel records of 
other experienced candidates 

III. National Roster—This is a sep- 
arate defense project and should not 
be confused with registration for em 
ployment, membership in the associa 
other listing. It has 


tion or with any 
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no relationship to other personnel 
projects, and all recreation and park 
leaders are included, whether their 
names appear on other types of lists 
or not, 

It would be vital that the recreation 
leadership of the country be made im- 
mediately available to the armed fore- 
es and civilian war recreation pro- 
grams in the event of an all-out war. 
This would require a great expansion 
of recreation service practically over- 
night. A major disaster might mean 
that the welfare of your citizens would 
require additional and immediate as- 
sistance from your own recreation 
sources, backed up with whatever help 
is available. For example. should thou- 
sands of children be housed in tem- 
porary shelters. you would need more 
story-tellers, music or game leaders or 
other types of specialists. At this point, 
could tell 


such 


the association vour local 


officials where leaders are and 
how to reach them. Recreation must be 
prepared for this sort of emergency, 
although we hope it will never happen. 

The National Roster is the only way 
by which the members of the recrea- 
tion profession could be immediately 
mobilized on a nation-wide basis for 
this tremendous recreation job. If you 
have not already done so, we urge you 
to be prepared by enrolling on the Na- 
tional Roster. We are eager, also, that 
you urge your entire professional staff 
to enroll. It would be particularly im- 
portant to be able to reach program 
and other staff specialists quickly in 
such an event. 

Out of loyalty to the profession, all 
park and recreation personnel should 
be registered. This is the first attempt 
to establish a national roster for rec- 
reation and park personnel. Recreation 
s probably the only major profession 
that 
own leadership. This is an embarrass- 


does not know the status of its 
ing admission. We know something 
about the total number of leaders. but 
we do not know about the types of lead- 
ers. We do not know the number of 
playground leaders, the number of 
community center leaders. the number 


of general supervisors or the number 


W. C. Sutherland 


of specialists for such major activities 
as music, drama, crafts and nature. 
Registration with the roster will sup- 
ply this information, which is impor- 
tant to all of us, in both war and 
peace time. 

Facilities and material are available 
at the Congress for registering with the 
roster. Won't you please register be- 
fore you leave the Congress, o1 
promptly after you return to your re- 
spective cities? Also, we are depend- 
ing upon you to see that members of 


staff 


and to see, also, that they register. The 


your stand up to be counted 
roster will never be complete without 


them. 


Colleges Reporting Major Curriculums 
in Recreation 

It will be noted. in the following 

table. that there has been a sharp drop 

both in the number of colleges report- 


ing and the number of students being 
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Good films stimulate active 
recreation programs. We have 
more than 1,400 films, includ- 
ing 120 free films, many in full 
color. 
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set What We Need! 


... the universal comment of the 
Recreation Directors at the Nat’! 
Recreation Association Conven- 
tion in Boston... when they saw 
and heard... 
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Model 
RP-43VC 
$269.95 


TEc 


Rek-O-Kut’s All-Speed, Portable, 
Indoor-Outdoor Phonograph 


Yes Just What We Need! recause: 


@ The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing all 
your 3314, 45 and 78 R.P.M. records at their 
normal speeds, is the only phonograph avail- 
able that allows you to play ANY record at 
ANY speed which best meets the exact re- 
quirements of teacher and pupil! 

@ By plugging a microphone into input pro- 
vided, the recreation director can super- 
impose his voice over the selection being 
played and accent the record with personal 
comments and instructions. 

@ INDOORS: Powerful a” plifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 people in auditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 

@ OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpet speak- 
ers directly into the RHYTHMASTER for use 
on athletic fields, etc. 


3 EDUCATIONAL TOOLS IN ONE: 
1—A full range hi-fi phonograph 
2—A P.A. system (when microphone Is 

plugged in) 
3~—A hi-fi radio receiver (when used with 
your AM or FM tuner) 
VTeeceeweewennennwneweeee eer eer er err ee 
Write for new 1952 catalog of REK-0-KUT 
instruments for the educational field. 


SEE AND HEAR THE 


Sehyllunaser 


at the NATIONAL RECREATION ager 
Booth No. 10, Olympia Hotel, Seattle, Wa 
Sept. 29th thru Oct. 3rd 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-19 Queens Bivd., Long Island City, N.Y. 





adway New York 


to 28 Ontare 
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Personnel! (continued) 
graduated. The thirty-nine schools re- 
porting major curriculums in recrea- 
tion for 1952 represent a decrease of 
fourteen over 1951. Compared with 
the preceding year. the 565 students 
expected to receive recreation degrees 
in 1952 indicate a loss of 127 poten- 
tial leaders. 

[his decrease in the number of rec- 
reation leaders being trained by col- 
leges and universities would not be 
quite so disconcerting if it meant bet- 
ter selection and more careful screen- 
ing of those being admitted into the 
professional recreation curriculums. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case at 
the middle of May. 
than half of the schools reporting 


had 


However. some of those were not par- 


some s¢ hools. By 


iess 


students available been visited. 


ticularly inspiring, with one-third to 
one-half of the 
obviously unsuited for recreation lead- 
ership. On th 


students interviewed 
more optimistic side, 
we are pleased to report that other 
schools visited were able to maintain 
both quantity and quality, with prac- 
tically every student placeable in some 
ty pe of leadership position. 

The general situation indicates the 
urgent need for a nation-wide syste- 
matic ret ruiting program for the pro- 
fession. Outstanding student leaders in 
high school graduating classes must 
be acquainted with the opportunities 
for recreation leadership, and encour- 
aged to attend colleges and universi- 
ties with acceptable professional rec- 
reation curriculums. The schools must 
have a larger pool of more promising 
prospects from which to choose those 


to receive professional preparation 





The association’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Recruitment, headed by Mrs. 
Rensvold, 


Recreation, Kansas City, Missouri, is 


Verna Superintendent of 
working on the problem and will un- 
doubtedly come up with practical ideas 
and recommendations. Suggestions 
from others will be most welcome. The 


college recreation session at the Con- 


gress this year will deal exclusively 
with recruiting and_ selection. The 


problem is urgent, and it is hoped that 
forward progress will be rapid in this 
important phase of personnel work. 


New Training Program 
Illinois University announces a new 
graduate recreation training program 
starting in September 1952, leading to 
a Master of Science in Recreation. It 
will be under the direction of Charles 


K. Brightbill. 


Personnel News 

Marvin Rife has been appointed di- 
rector of research and general super- 
visor for the camping program of the 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund _ in 
New York City. Dr. Cliff Hutchins of 
the NRA’s planning and survey service 
will succeed Dr. Rife as director of the 
professional recreation curriculum at 
Wisconsin University. 

Gerald Burns has resigned as execu- 
tive director of the American Camping 
Association. 

F. V. D. Gustafson is now superin- 
tendent for 


Marvland. KE. T. 


Montgomery County, 


McGowan succeeds 





him as superintendent of recreation. 
Detroit. 
W. C. SUTHERLAND ts director of recre- 


ation personnel service of the VRA. 


RECREATION CURRICULUMS AND DEGREES REPORTED BY U.S. COLLEGES IN 1952 





Colleges and Universities 





Number of Degrees 














Offering Awarded in 1952 
Total Number 
National Recreation Under of Colleges 
Association graduate Graduate Reporting Major 
District Major Major Curriculums in TOTAL TOTAL 
Curricu Curricu Recreation Bachelor Graduate 1952 1951 
lums in lums in 
Recreation | Recreation 
New England 1 1 1 18 5 23 27 
Middle Atlantic 5 5 5 38 73 111 173 
Southern 9 3 9 59 8 67 100 
Great Lake 11 5 im 180 70 250 251 
Midwest ] 0 ] 4 0 4 26 
Southwest ] 1 ] 9 4 13 16 
Pacific Southwest 9 4 ? 73 13 86 65 
Pacific Northwest 2 0 2 11 0 im 34 
TOTAL 39 19 39 392 173 565 692 
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hess, going always with the grain. Any good printer's ink can be used. 
Burnt umber and sienna are most effective colors on white woods, Only 
one piece of carpeting is needed for wood. The order of materials. 
when ready for pressing, is: the wood on which the print is being 
made; leaves inked on one side only; cloth or paper napkin to absorb 
excess ink: carpeting, pile down; piece of board. Pressure may be 
applied either by stepping on the top board, or by using a mechanical 
press. 


Two items especially suitable for leaf printing on wood are plaques 
for marking trees and plants in parks or along nature trails, and cof. 
fee table or similar small table tops and trays. The final step, when 
ink is thoroughly dry, is to finish with at least two coats of clear alco- 
hol proof varnish or lacquer on a table top, and two coats of clear 
shellac or varnish on plaques. 


Easiest to produce of all the leaf printing techniques is spatter print- 
ing-—on paper, wood or fabric. In this type of work you may experi- 
ment freely, and you'll be delighted with your own fascinating innova- 
tions. 


On paper, use poster colors or inks. 
On wood, spatter with colored oil stains, or thinned poster paint. 


The poster (water) color on wood is permanent if you wish to paint 
over it when thoroughly dry, with clear shellac. lacquer or varnish. 


On fabric, the textile pigment can be used as it comes from the con- 
tainer, if you use a brush. It js necessary to thin color for use in a 
spray gun or atomizer. 


Leaf arrangements are secured firmly in place on the material chosen 
” print outlined by 


“ 


and ink spattered over them to make a “negative 
the spattered area. 


Implements are simple. A screen nailed onto a frame of four little 
pieces of wood. approximately one inch by one inch by four inches. 
makes one of the most versatile tools. Using an old toothbrush. dip in 
diluted pigment. Scrub back and forth on the screen while holding it 
four or five inches above green leaf or leaves. A little tea strainer 
works nicely, also. but requires more patience than the flat screen. 
for the scrubbing area is so limited that the ink intensity is a bit more 
difficult te control. With practice and patience, spatter pri iting lends 






























itself well to t use Of several colors, An at uzer and dry brush cay 
ilso us for artistic effects or rul £ on the colo with a cloth 
fives texture variation. The projects which can be made fre 1 Various 
kinds of leaf pr fs are unlimited: Christmas cards wit spatter de 

n of pine needles o7 cedar twigs: drapes of monks cloth o; muslir 
printed with larex rhubarb leaves. | ng slender grasses o; a combina 
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nt lamp shades holiday oift Wrapping papers 


and static albums of local \ 
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Pp proyect 
and SO On, 


Dry the leaves wh 





h have heen used and are not damaged and Save 
them for future use as ¢ ift packages and 


igs for walls. bulletin 
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s for party tables 
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boards and posters, 
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Recipes for Fun 


Handeratis 





Leat printing on fabrics, wood. me- 
tal and plaster of Paris—and molding of leaf 
designs in plaster and ceramics are colorful 
new variations of an old art. and are described 
in detail, with many illustrations, in Nature 


Printing by David and Jean Villasenor.* 


In order to do leaf printing on fabric. you must have: 


(1) Fresh green leaves Leaves with definite delineation and veining 
are the best. The hardier leaves will withstand several separate colorings 
with careful handling. but it is advisable to have “extras” for experi- 
mentation. 





(2) Fabric—Those Which best show the leaf’s clean cut veining 
are smooth surfaced and closely textured, 


(3) Brayer—This must be a soft rubber printer's brayer. as a hard 
roller may create leaf damage. 


(4) Rolling surface— Glass. masonite, stainless steel or any other 
hard smooth surface is suitable. 


(9) Textile ink or color—Use only the best. a textile pigment suita- 
ble for block printing, which can be used directly, without thinning. 
A palette knife for mixing and spreadi 
uchi up will prove useful. 





g and small paint brushes fe 











(Oo) [wo pieces 





deep pile Carpeting at two boards il least twelye 


by eighteen inches Boards should be fre: of any warping 








nner, old rags 
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ste) OL pro . 
| rhly ind rinse well 
-) imp. iron out a@ wrinkles 
>) Brush fresh freen leaves free of al] foreign particl 
(4) ¢ Ose Your ce rr colors. and squeeze a small amo 
textile pigment onto one corner of the rolling surtace If using a 
surface. place white paper beneath it to see true color 
9 Available from Foster Art Se Vier Inc 156. | iwuna Jjeach 





California. $1.60. 
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In the recreation profession, as in many other fields of 


endeavor. we face continuous! the problem of rec ruiting. 


training. placing and retaining personnel who will be re- 
sponsible, ethcient and ¢ petent in accomplishing the 
objec tives of the organization and the movement in this 
case, provision of one of the most intimate, personal 


services of city government 

This report was prepared tor use by the National Rec- 
reation Association's National Advisory Committee on Re- 
cruitment. Training and Placement of Recreation Person- 
nel’. and for use by the association in its defense-related 
recreation personnel services. It deals with some of the 
basic conditions of employment which affect both the rec- 


reation authority and the professional recreation worker. 


Salaries. cost of living adjustments. vacation and _ sick 
leave provisions. car allowances. and civil service status 
of employees in 148 community recreation departments 
are summarized in the following pages. This information 
will be used by the National Advisory Committee in 
formulating recommendations for the future development 


of the profession 

Extensive use has beet ide of the association's pre- 
vious salary studies. usually undertaken every ten years. 
The basic information contained in them has been re- 


quested by recreation executives. recreation hoards and 


> 


See “The National Advisory ¢ on Recruitment, Training, 
and Placement of Recreat P nel,” page 126, RECREATION, 


} 
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other government agencies concerned with the budgets of 
recreation agencies and the compensation of recreation 
personnel. With the pressures of the defense period, such 
requests have become even more numerous, and the need 
for a study of current conditions has been apparent. It 
can therefore be expected that this material will serve an 
immediate as well as a long-term use. 

The appreciation of the survey staff and of all who will 
use this compilation must be expressed to the busy recrea- 
tion executives in large and small departments who, as a 
contribution to the recreation movement, have provided 
the essential detailed information for their communities. 


Scope of the Study 


(Juestionnaires were sent to 223 cities with well-de- 
veloped recreation programs established on a year-round 
basis, selected to provide an adequate cross-section of 
public departments. Reports were received covering 2,007 
full-time positions in 145 recreation departments under 
local governmental auspices. The smallest community had 
a population of 3.076: the largest 3.606.436 (1950 cen- 
sus). Special care was taken to include representation of 
all geographic areas and all major population groups. 

Results of the study are reported in one or both of two 
ways. Geographic reports cover eight regions with the 
same boundaries as the eight National Recreation Asso- 


ciation Districts. (Tables Il-—INX). Statistics reported by 
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population group are divided into five categories, ( Tables 
X—XIV). Because of the growing number of year-round 
professionally-staffed recreation departments in smaller 
communities, figures are reported separately for cities 
under 25,000 in population, for the first time. Previous 
surveys have included this group in the “under 50,000 
population” category’. 

The titles and definitions of positions used for this 
study are drawn from “Personnel Standards in Recreation 
Leadership” (National Recreation 1949), 
Instructions accompanying the questionnaire outlined these 
categories, and interpretation of local titles was left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the person filling out the ques- 
tionnaire. No requests for additional information were 
made, and practically no editing of reports was done. 

Like the other salary studies published by the Associa- 
tion in 1938 and 1948, this is based on a limited survey 
and is intended to provide a general indication of salaries 
currently being paid recreation workers. 


Association, 


Nature and Treatment of Data 

In tabulating salaries by population and geographical 
district, lowest, median and highest salaries for each posi- 
tion are recorded. The median was used, rather than the 
arithmetic average, to obviate the possibility of undue 
weighting by an extremely high or extremely low salary’. 
In Table I, summarizing the salary findings of this study. 
quartiles have also been determined’. 


*For simplicity, class intervals and table titles used are given in 
round numbers. 25,000—50,000 should be read 25,000 up to but 
not including 50,000 and so on. 

*A report of the Recreation Leadership Standards Committee of 
the National Recreation Association. This committee is composed 
of recreation executives. 

‘The median is defined as the point so located in a series that one 
half of the items lie above it and one-half below it. The median 
between 1 and 25 would be 13. In the case of an even number of 
items, the median is the arithmetic mean of the two central items. 
* The first or lower quartile is the point above which three-quarters 
of all items lie, and below which one-quarter lie. The third or up- 
per quartile is defined in a similar manner as the point above 
which one-quarter of all items lie, and below which three-quarters 
lie. 





Where the salary range for an individual position was 
reported, rather than the amount paid the incumbent or 
incumbents, an amount half-way between the two extremes 
was arbitrarily assigned each worker. (An example of 
this occurs in the highest executive salary reported jn 
Table II). 

Cost of living adjustments were reported as part of total 
salary, and are so considered in the summaries. Allowances 
for use of private car on department business, on the othe: 
hand, were recorded separate from salary. 

Special arrangements made primarily for the con- 
venience of the employing agency, although having mone- 
tary value to the worker, were not recorded as salary. 
Such items were listed separately on the questionnaire, 
and the estimated value noted. In a few cities residence 
was provided for executive or for staff members, and in 
one the superintendent’s rent was subsidized. Home tele- 
phones for executive and certain supervisory workers were 
paid for by several cities. Others provided life or hos- 
pitalization insurance without charge. One or two depart- 
ments allowed a percentage of concession profits to the 
manager of the facility. For several of the minimum-salary 
workers reported in the summaries, receipt of income ap- 


parently from non-departmental sources was recorded. 


Fiscal Years and Current Salaries 

As a basis for tabulating and evaluating current sala- 
ries, all participating departments were asked to identify 
the beginning date of their fiscal year. Of 142 cities which 
did provide this information, only slightly more than 
half were using the calendar year. January opens the 
fiscal year for seventy-four departments, and July for 
twelve. In summary, nine different months were reported 
as beginning the financial year for various departments. 

The salaries which form the foundation of this study, 
therefore, represent the current salary received by the in- 
cumbent in each position as of January 1952, or the salary 
established for the 1952 fiscal year, if determined. Most 





TABLE I 


RECREATION WORKERS SALARIES IN 148 U.S. CITIES, JANUARY 1952 





SALARY 


Position Depts. Workers 
Report- Report- Lowest Lower Median Upper — Highest 
ing ed Quartile (Quartile 
Superintendent 148 148 $2,900 $4,380 $5,120 $6,000 $11,000 
Assistant Superintendent 62 73 2,370 3,300 3,900 4,576 8,580 
General Supervisor 97 152 2,100 3,500 +,200 4,992 6,500 
Supervisor of Special Activities 
Music or Drama ll 12 2,460 3,300 1,870 5,280 865 
Sports and Athletics* 52 67 2,000 3,018 3.750 4,377 7,165 
Girls’ & Women’s Act.** 27 30 1,200 2,950 3,357 1,452 5,280 
Arts & Crafts or Nature 15 24 2,370 3,060 3720 5,280 6,265 
Dance or Social Act 8 8 2,580 2,778 3.185 1.164 4.680 
Other Special Act.** 25 32 2,496 3,156 3,547 4,680 6,942 
Director 56 833 1,860 3.068 3,620 3,720 6.354 
Assistant Director or 
Recreation Leader 35 58 1,896 3,209 3,738 3,785 1,965 
Camp Director 2 2 3,816 1,248 
Specialist 15 0 1,800 2,778 2,804 3,384 3.982 
Manager 10 18 2,340 3,000 3,090 1,620 1,992 





*—Includes Boys’ and Men’s Activities Supervisor. 

**__Not included in Personnel Standards in Recreation Leadership 
t—Mid-point of Salary 1952 salary of incumbent not reported 
| Supplemented by other income 


tange, 
Source and amount not defined 
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departments with a fiscal year starting July 1 or later 
furnished information on 1951-52 salaries only. 

Salaries Now 
Recreation salaries reported in 1952 range widely from 


‘ Pabl | Phe 


lowest first quartile were 


S1.200 to SLL.OOO. 


groups having the 
supervisors of dance or social 
activity spec ialists. 


all the 


In these categories. three-quarters of 


workers re ported were 


receiving salaries above 


“) 


2.778 in January 1952. 
The position of general supervisor shows a higher me- 


dian than that of the assistant superintendent. [It should 


be noted that ninety-one per cent of ihe general supervisory 


Because of 


position ot 


cities reporting, 


national median. 
Lowest medians in 


Lbove the 


England 


regions 





half of the eight regions. 


regional variations in number and population com 
exact salary 
possible on a regional basis. Median executive 


Pacific Southwest, Great Lakes, and Middle 


staff categories were reported in. the 
Southern and Southwestern Districts 

Eight different types ol positions were missing in one or more 
Year-round camp directors were reported only in_ the 
Pacific Southwest, and supervisors of dance or social activities only 


positions exist in communities of LOO,000 population ot 
more, and that in these cities the median for assistant su 
perintendent is higher than that for the general super 
visor. More than half of the assistant superintendent posi 
lions studied are in cities under 100,000 in’ population 
Similar observations can be made about other positions 
such as director and recreation leader. where higher sala 
ries in larger Communities cause an apparent distortion. 
Detailed comparisons of interest to those using the study 
XLV. Categories in which 
no workers were reported have been deleted from Tables 


Il--NIV. 


can be made by using Tables | 


comparisons are not 
salaries in the 
Atlantic Districts were 


low executive median was New 





RECREATION SALARIES BY REGION, 
JANUARY, 1952 


rABLE If 
NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT (14 CITIES) 


TABLE IV 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT (24 CITIES) 




















SALARY SALARY 
Posit Dey Position Depts. Workers ~- 
Re t- I t Lowest Median Highest Report- Report Lowest Median Highest 
ing ed 
Superintendent 14 | $3.000 $4,400 $6,300 Superintendent 24 24 $3,300 $4.805 $7,500 
(ssistant Superintendent 6 ( 2.548 5.605 4.307 \ssistant Supe rintendent i) 12 2.520 4.215 4.516 
General Supervisor | , OBE 5.650 4.000 General Supervisor 13 22 2.400 3.300 1.320 
Supervisor of Spec ial Activitic Supervisor of Spec ial Activities 
Sports and Athletics 2.025 3.363 1.090 Sports and Athletics 1] 15 2.600 2,733 4.800 
Girls’ & Women’s Act 5.080 3.363 3.698 Girls’ & Women’s Act. 7 7 2.600 2.664 3.588 
Other Special Act 2.600 Arts & Crafts or Nature 1 6 2.370 2.895 4.020 
Dance or Social Act 2 2 2,733 2.820 
Director iy 2,600 3.308 3,508 Other Sper ial Act. 1 > 2,496 3.420 1784 
Ass’t. Dir or Reere ition 
Leader 9 9 550 2640 $192 Director 1] 60 1.860 2 979 5.588 
Manager 3.000 Asst. Dir. or Recreation 
— . Leader 8 38 1,896 2.553 2,730 
Specialist 9 7 1,800 2,250 3,900 
TABLE III TABLE V 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT (20 CITIES) GREAT LAKES DISTRICT (31 CITIES) 
SALARY SALARY 
Positic D Vi Position Depts. Workers 
I I vest Median Highest Report- Report Lowest Median Highest 
ing ed 
Superintendent 20 ( $3,300 $5.310 $9,500 Superintendent 1 31 $2,900 $5,700 $11.000 
(Assistant Superintendent 1] 2,370 3.720 1,672 \ssistant Superintendent 12 13 2,599 9.616 8,580 
General Supervisor 6 2,288 3.460 6,500 General Supervisor 8 39 3.300 9.065 6,395 
Supervisor of Special Act Supervisor of Special Activities: 
Music or Drama 2 y 3,300 »,060 Music or Drama 3 + 5,280 5.444 5.865 
Sports and Athletics ( 000 3.969 9,200 Sports and Athletics 13 15 2.000 1,606 7,165 
Girls’ & Women’s Act 2.600 5.350 9.200 Girls’ & Women’s Act 9 ll 2.200 4,128 5,280 
Arts & Crafts or Nature : 5.300 1.970 5.200 Other Special Act. i) 8 3,600 9,293 5,875 
er Spe ct 4 3.016 3.493 
— , aa Director 13-149 1,920 1,762 5,450 
Director 2.520 5.620 1,130 Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 
Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation Leader 9 332 1,780 3.786 4.965 
Leader 9] 2 300 5350 5.440 Spec ialist 5 18 3,396 ».968 5.982 
Specialist 2 2 2.860 3,400 Manager 3 8 3,270 1,620 4,992 
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TABLE VI 
MIDWEST DISTRICT (21 CITIES) 





TABLE VIII 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (16 CITIES) 




















SALARY SALARY 
Position Depts. Workers Position Depts. Workers 
Report- Report- Lowest Median Highest Report- Report- Lowest Median Highest 
ing ed ing ed 
Superintendent 21 21 $3,720 $4,600 $6,300 Superintendent 16 16 $4,320 $6,272 $9.940 
Assistant Superintendent 6 7 2,880 3,300 3,800 Assistant Superintendent 9 10 3,660 5,767 7.800 
General Supervisor 4 4 3,240 3,781 4,224 General Supervisor 12 10) 3,660 4,300 5.196 
Supervisor of Special Activities: Supervisor of Special Activities: 
Music or Drama l 3,000 Music or Drama 3 3 4,452 1,680 5,230 
Sports and Athletics 6 7 3.050 3.600 4,392 Sports and Athletics 6 7 2.760 1.680 6.942 
Girls’ & Women’s Act. 2 2 2,400 2,545 Girls’ & Women’s Act. 2 2 3.200 1.459 
Arts & Craftsor Nature 3 1 2.857 3.000 3,212 Arts & Craftsor Nature 2 2 3,228 1,452 
Dance or Social Act. 2 2 3,120 4,392 Dance or Social Act. 2 2 3,936 1.680 
Other Special Act. 3 6 3,000 3,320 3,360 Other Special Act. 9 7 3,414 4,560 6,942 
Director ) 25 2.568 5.360 4.200 Director 10 100 3.000 3.068 6.354 
Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 
Leader 7 1] 2,436 2,640 3,360 Leader 4 15 2,400 3,577 3,738 
Specialist 2 1] 2,234 2,732 2,804 Camp Director 2 2 3,816 4.248 
Specialist 2 1] 3,384 3.409 3.636 
Manager 2 4 2,340 2.930 3,060 
TABLE VII 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (10 CITIES) 
—_ cele SAB ARY TABLE IX 
osition Depts. Workers — baat = = = 
Report- Report- Lowes Median Highest PACIFIC NORTHWEST DISTRICT (12 CITIES) 
=< = SALARY 
Superintendent 10 10 $3,600 $4,930 $6,600 Position Depts. Workers 
Assistant Superintendent 6 6 2,880 4.350 4.920 Report- Report- Lowest Median Highest 
General Supervisor 5 9 2,100 3,072 4,140 ing ed 
- 2 : S ee Superintendent 12 12 $4,150 $4,665 $6,000 
Supervisor of Special Activities: Assistant Superintendent 3 4 2.500 2.910 1.620 
Music or Drama 2 2 2,460 3,14 General Supervisor 5 13 3,076 1.080 1,320 
Sports and Athletics 5 6 2.880 2 660 3.840 
Arts & Craftsor Nature 1 l 3,060 Supervisor of Special Activities: 
Dance or Social Act. 2 2 2,580 3,250 Sports and Athletics 1 l 4,320 4,320 
Other Special Act. 3 3 3,000 3,020 3,060 = a —— 
——__—_— Director 3 95 3,000 3.468 3.720 
Director 6 60 2,100 2.661 3,465 Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 
Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation Leader l 32 2,796 3.478 3,576 
Leader ] 6 2,520 2,520 Specialist l ] 2,700 
Manager 3 4 2,460 2,520 3,000 Manager ] 1 3,730 





POPULATION 


ze of the city. Based on 


In general, salaries increase with the s 
the median salaries reported, supervisors in cities of 500,000 or 
more, received more than superintendents in cities under 50,000, 
and supervisors in cities of 100,000 or more are higher paid than 
superintendents in cities under 25,000 in population. In both 
cases, however, the highest salaried recreation executive among 
the smaller communities receives more compensation than the top 
supervisor in the larger ones. 

Fewer staff positions and lower staff salaries exist in the cities 
of less than 50,000 population. In these cities about half of all 


AND SALARIES 


categories listed are present, and the number of workers in each 
category is limited. Median salaries for staff positions in cities 
under 25,000 are under $3,000. This is true for only two types of 
position in cities of 100,000 or more. The effect of both salary 
levels and number of staff positions in the largest cities can be 
seen by a comparison of Table XIV with Table I. 

The chart on page 242 offers graphic evidence of the changes In 
median salaries of recreation executives in communities of different 
size since 1938. This chart is based on the current study and the 
salary studies in 1938 and 1948. 


RECREATION SALARIES BY POPULATION, 
JANUARY 1952 


TABLE X 


TABLE XI 





UNDER 25,000 POPULATION (47 CITIES) 25,000-50,000 POPULATION (30 CITIES) 
SALARY SALARY 
Position Depts. Workers Position Depts. Workers 
Report- Report Lowest Mediar Highest Report- Report- Lowest Median Highest 
ing ed ing ed 

Superintendent 47 47 $2,901 $4,300 $6,200 Superintendent 30 30 $3,540 $4,818 $7,600 
Assistant Superintendent 9 i] 2.500 2,800 3,900 Assistant Superintendent 13 14 2,370 3,690 1,672 
General Supervisor 4 t 2,288 2,400 2,721 General Supervisor 6 6 2,160 3,465 3,801 

Supervisor of Special Activities: Supervisor of Special Activities: 
Sports and Athletics } $ 2,025 2.660 3.500 Sports and Athletics 5 5 2,760 3.750 3,797 
Girls’ & Women’s Act. 4 t ) 200 2.600 3.700 Dance or Social Act. 2 2 2,580 3,250 
2 Other Special Act. } 3 3,000 3,493 3,900 
Director ] 2 096 5.096 a 
Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation Director 9 10 1,860 2,400 3,300 

Leader ] | 2,400 Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 

Manager 1 l 3,270 Leader 5 6 2,400 2,670 3,192 
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TABLE XII TABLE XIll 






































0,000-100,000 POPULATION (21 CITIES) 100,000-500,000 POPULATION (39 CITIES) 
SALARY SALARY 
Position Depts. Worker Position Depts. Workers 
Report- Report Lowest Median Highest Report- Report- Lowest Median Highest 
k ing ec 
Superinte ndent 2] 2] $3,840 $5,385 $7,200 Superintendent 39 39 $3,840 $5,628 $9,940 
(ssistant Superintendent 12 14 2,520 3,600 5,616 Assistant Superintendent 20 24 3,665 4,470 7,116 
General Supervisor r 2,470 3.390 3.600 General Supervisor 4 76 2.100 4.060 6,300 
Supervisor of Special Activities Supervisor of Special Activities: 
Sports and Athletics ls 3 2,000 3,480 4,800 Music or Drama 5 > 2,460 3,300 2 
Girls’ & Women’s Act 9 ) 1,200 3.300 3,698 Sports and Athletics 19 24 2,664 3,475 5,7 
Arts & Crafts or Nature < 2 3,000 3,000 Girls’ & Women’s Act. 10 1] 2,400 3,120 5,2 
Other Special Act 2 2 3.600 4,524 Arts & Craftsor Nature 8 11 2,370 3,228 4,452 
= = Dance or Social Act. 4 t 2,733 2.970 1,392 
Director - 2 1,920 2,760 3,588 Other Special Act. 1 16 —- 2,496 3,285 1,784 
Asst. Dir. or Recreation 
Leader 2 } 2,376 2,518 3,054 Director 25 259 2,040 3,409 5,450 
Manager l l 3,000 Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 
—_———— ilies 19 105 1,896 2.796 3,738 
Camp Director 2 2 3,816 4,248 
Specialist 12 24 1,800 3,384 3.900 
Manager 6 9 2.340 3,000 3.720 
FABLE XIV 
OVER 500,000 POPULATION (11 CITIES) 
SALARY 
Positior Depts. Workers 
Report- Report- Lowest Median Highest 
ing ec 
Superintendent 11 1] $4,860 $9,000 $11,000 
\ssistant Superintendent 8 10 3,950 6,942 8,580 
(General Supervisor ll 63 3,072 4,992 6.500 we 
~ ge 
Supervisor of Special Activities: Bie, 
Music or Drama 6 7 3,134 5,280 5.865 } 7 
Sports and Athletics 9 15 3,660 5,060 7.165 | 
Girls’ & Women’s Act. 4 6 3,350 5,156 5,280 ve 
Arts & Crafts or Nature 5 1] 3,060 5,280 6,265 
Dance or Social Act. 2 2 3,936 4,680 ' 
Other Special Act. 7 1] 3,360 5.077 6.942 
Director 10 535 2.628 3.350 6.354 | / \ 
(ss’t. Dir. or Recreation 
Leader 8 442 2,300 3,786 4,965 
Specialist 3 26 2.804 3,957 3,982 , —— © 
Manager 2 7 3,120 4,620 4.992 
Current salary statistics alone present an incomplete picture of any field. The following three 
tables are designed to aid in completing the picture of the relative financial position of profes- 
sional recreation leadership. The final six tables have to do with basic provisions now affecting 
employment, working conditions and reimbursement for travel on the job. 
SALARIES AND “STANDARDS” 
Current salary ranges for fourteer year-round positions are TABLE XV 
compared with recommended salary ranges in Table XV. This SALARIES — ACTUAL AND RECOMMENDED. 1952 
table summarizes the salary picture for cities in all population . 
; Position Reported Recommended 
groups, and the ranges are necessarily extremely wide Range Range * 
In establishing appropriate salary ranges as part of the 1949 ; 
tandards report the committes ilso distinguished certain maxi- Superintendent . $2,900 $1 1,000 $3,494 $16,380 
mums and minimums for admit ind supervisory positions Assistant Superintendent 2,370 8,580 3,604 9,909 
in cities of various size. Such sub-groups have not been noted in Genera] Supervisor 2,100 6,900 3,931] 8,190 
the cost 7 living The { : ire : is this uedy re eenetl an Music = Drama 2,460 9,865 3,248 7,371 
ward - pike an 99 ™™ I Sports and Athletic s 2,000 7,165 3,248 7,371 
rhe comparison mad possible his table make it obvious that Girls & Women s Act. 1,200 280 3,248 7,37] 
lie ana Giiaie. 4k calehs “a. aematiedh ehiiating 4m tx aiieen Arts & Crafts or Nature 2,370 6,285 3,248 7,371 
iam” Bn calle Gem petition dies & sieiniall ~ieteiilwaaiian udhben. iam Dance or Social Act. 2.580 4.680 3,248 7,37] 
scat) the Be iis t d Liege a” wee iain 5% et 1 ‘ a Other Special Act 2.496 6.942 3,248 7.371 
1e recommended rang i is salary wa 
reported for only one department I lowest salaries reported Direc tor 1,860 6,354 3.248 5,678 
ire with one exception below thy nimum suggested (Camp Di Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation Leader 1,896 4,965 2,621 4,586 
rector). However, in all but twe itegories, more than half of the Camp Director 3.816 4.248 3.604 5,897 
workers reporte 1 ire recelvil re than the minimum salary Specialist 1.800 3.982 2.621 4.586 
recommended for the positior Manager 2,340 4,992 3,276 5,504 
not an unattainable Per el Standards in Rec *Figures from Personnel Standards in Recreation Leadership (1949 
reation Leadership page Ed.) Adjusted by 9.2% 
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Over the period 1948-1952 every pos 


reation staff showed a salary increase in me 


this might be expected, there is signifi 
increase recorded in various positions, 


on the full-time rec 





SALARY INCREASES 


TABLE XVI 
INCREASE IN MEDIAN SALARY, IN RANK ORDER OF 
INCREASE FROM 1948-1952 


lian salary. While 


in the amount of 





the change of rate 





of increase in certain positions when compared with the 1938-1948 Rank Position I o~ ss 2 is 38-1948 
period. ise Increase 
Listing the thirteen major categories of positions by rank, ac | Supervisor of Music or Drama $1,990 $1.080 
cording to amount of increase for th: edian position in 1952 over 2 Asst. Dir. of Recreation or Leader 1.538 856 
the median position in 1948, (Table XVI shows that greatest ) Supervisor of Dance or Social Act 1.385 164 
cash increases went to special activity suy sors and to workers y Director 1,160 960 
involved in direct leadership of recreat ctivities. The median ) Supervisor of Arts & Crafts or Nature 1.080 70 
supervisor of music or dramatics rece ore than three times 6 General Supervisor 1.050 O80x 
as great an increase as the average recreatic xecutive, and the Supervisor of Other Special Act OK Not report 
leadership worker more than three tit that of the assistant ed 1938 
executive. 8 Supervisor of Sports and Athletics 750 1,020 
In the present study, the recreatior iperintendent ranks tenth 2 Supervisor of Girls’ & Women’s Act 117 1,104 
and the assistant superintendent elevent! amount of salary in 10 Manager 690 1.2907 
crease since 1948, above only the activit pecialist. This almost I Superintendent v0 1.750 
completely reverses the situation whic! 1948, when the l2 \ssistant Superintendent 150 1.436 
superintendent ranked first and the iperintendent sec Is Specialist ao 810 
ond in amount of salary increase over r period. In 1948 ~ 
the median superintendent's ten-year it | he $1.750 and x Re ported under Supervisor of Playgrounds and Centers, 1938 
the assistant superintendent’s $1,436 those of other z—-See also Report on Beach-Pool Manager, 1938, 1948. All Fa 
year-round leaders. cility Managers reported under single tithe in 1952. survey for 
In the past four years the salary uper the first time 
visor of music or drama and_ the { ‘ ocial 
activities has been greater than the paid for these 
positions in 1938. Over a fourteen-year ilar ha more 
than doubled for the median super womel! 
activities, director, assistant director ition ider. and 


have nearly doubled for the general 


( 


Salary adjustments based on the cos 
only 36.5% of the departments, althe 
all salaries undoubtedly reflects the cl 
It may be significant that in nearly t 
the raised salary level was consideré 
temporary condition. Geographical 
specific cost of living adjustments car 

Although the questionnaire did 
the amount or type of cost of living 
cluded, a number of departments welt 
tem used locally. Some reported “lu 
upward from less than $100 per year 
were noted by a very limited numb 
cost of living adjustment in 1952 a 
salary of one class of worker. “Ste; 
for a basic salary range, plus a lesser | 
also are used. 


Provisions for sick leave and vac 
munities are required to be unifort 
of the city government, and this may 
ceived. However, more than one-thir 
reported on vacation policy are now a 
with pay for annual vacation. In 1948 
one-fifth of the departments which repo 

Paid sick leave is provided for ir 
departments. One department in six 
cumulative or extended sick leave bass 
tional sick time for persons employed 
lowed by 13 departments. Three ott 
leave at full pay, followed by variabli 
or other partial pay. In nine depar 
cumulative to a set maximum. Of the 
maximums of from 90 to 150 days: 
and 15 days. 





OST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 








reported by TABLE XVII 
| increase in COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENTS. 1952 
of the dollar 
the ecitie tudied DEPARTMENTS REPORTING COST OF LIVING 
t, rather than a ADJUSTMENTS 
XVII DISTRICT 
) t about Great Lakes 10 
if one was in Southern 10 
ts about tl eve New England ra] 
istment irvine Pacific Northwest 8 
ents Pacific Southwest 
the Midwest o 
basic Southwest > 
f a percentage Middle Atlantic 2? 
higt ilar ALL DISTRICTS 4 


VACATION AND SICK LEAVE 


in some con rABLE XVIII 
ll department VACATION ALLOWANCE: SUPERINTENDENTS OI 











t u ports I RECREATION, 1952 
enal nt hich = 
No POPULATION 
KI i 
for ibout Depart Under 25.000 50.000 100.000 Over 
W k Da rent 25.000 
50.000 100.000 500.000 500.000 

pl n 12 or less 69 22 22 1] r 6 
hb of eet \ 13-1] | 15 | ) 6 ] 
, ] 18 — 23 12 2 
| f ak Over 23 } 4 0 rT) 0 
ol half No Set Policy } 4 0) ( 0) l 
i rOTAI 143 16 0) 19 1] 





TABLE XIX 
VACATION ALLOWANCE: STAFF. 1952 


POPULATION 








Depart Under 25.000 50.000 100.000 Over 
\\ kh D lent »5.000 
50.000 00.000 500.000 500,000 
12 or les 83 yA | 12 28 6 
13 -] 2 6 | 0 
1I8—2 j ) ] 
Over 2 ‘ ] 0 ] ( ( 0 
No Set Poliey > 0 { ) 0) 
rOTAI 116 2 26 ih 9 


RECREATION 








TABLE XX 





TABLE XXI 
































SICK LEAVE: SUPERINTENDENTS OF RECREATION, 1952 SICK LEAVE: STAFF, 1952 
rION POPULATION 
50.000 00.000 Over Depart Under 25.000- 50,000 100,000 Over 
W W orking Day nts 25.000 
10 Of 500,000 500.000 50,000 100,000 500,000 500,000 
12 or 1] 6 t 12 or less il 1] 17 12 26 > 
13-1 ; l 6 5 13-17 19 3 4 ] 6 5 
18-2 I 0 18 — 23 ] ) 0 0 ] 0 
0 2 4 l Over 23 6 ] > 4 0 2 ] 
No S " l ) I 4 ] No Set Policy 15 8 } 2 2 0 
Nor j ] 0 0 None 4 3 0 l 0 0 
roTaAl 140 1 | 1] POTAL 116 26 26 16 37 1] 
CIVIL SERVICE STATUS 
rt 1 il government is re TABLE XXII 
et rts fi service coverage of full CIVIL SERVICE IN RECREATION DEPARTMENTS, 1952 
pare Renner ye Baga ‘ERSONNEL COVERED 
: orker covered by civil PER LL ( ERE 
, licated that no person City Some 
y : 5 oe } Population Supt All Staff Staff 
I W I x lies nder 20,0000 in In Thousands Dept \l None Only Except Supt. Only 
nopulati« wl! have city-wide ‘ l ce ice “ = 
tn Bet "7 ide civil servic Under 25 15 41 1 
evstems br } I ocus () 45 cities over 95 50) ~ \ 19 9 9 1 
5.000 pe I now have recreation 50 100 19 15 9 9 
wOER ns 100 — 500 35 20 1] 1 
Over 500 1] 6 2 2 l 
ALL GROUPS 138 5 75 6 10 2 
CAR ALLOWANCES 
Reports o rei i i nohile expenses TABLE XXIII 
were provided by 119 rtment Table XXIID 
More than one-third of the ex ised a car provided by the CAR ALLOWANCES 
city; and over one larter who used their own autos on POSITION 
city business received > per month car allowance, Other Other 
Highest reported $12 per Car allowances of from $20 Type of Ass’t Gen’! Athletic Special Staff 
to $40 per month pred ( or car allowances were also Allowance Supt Supt Supv. Supyv Supv. Member 
provided tor some supery | mbers whose positions re Civ Car 12 14 9 10 9 9 
juire trave Monthly Allowance 
An increas niformit ywance systems is apparent Under $10.00 3 0 0 0 l I 
Relatively few I r use on a mileage basis. $10 — $20.00 6 2 l 4 1 7 
Only eight executives rece neous reimbursement in $20 — $30.00 16 5) 8 6 8 7 
ish or kind f ir Of x reported “full car mainte 630 — $40.00 99 “3 8 9 — - 
nance,” one r¢ A only a lowance, and one received $40 — $50.00 7 2 l 3 2 0 
1 monthly allotme lurir yund season. One reported $50 — $60.00 1] , 2 1 | 
indecided $60 or more 5 ] 2 l 0 0 
Mileage Rate 
g 05 0 ] 0 0 0 l 
$.06 — .07 7 4 } 4 5 } 
$.08 — .09 ] l 2 0 0 0 
Other 9 2 2 3 3 ] 
Total Reported 119 38 0 12 38 31 
— . 5 + o 
Training Course Information 
e The demand for recreation training oppor- The February 1953 issue of RECREATION 
tunities of various types has increased since will carry a listing of spring and summer 
World War Il. The number of inquiries is short-term training opportunities. Those who 
ee ee a the wish to have their institutes, conferences and 
issocial has reed to serve as aring ae . . 
oy : . oll . workshops included in the list should sub- 
enter tor u ition on miscellaneous train- ‘ To a : —— 9 
peo mit their information to the association’s Rec- 
ing institutes ferences and workshops. We : ; ; 
ae ; reation Personnel Service by December 1, 
have had a tria in and we are starting our 39 TY 1953 j f th 
. . - O>° » So > > . > > aoa. 
BAN patteatpe tee o Tit of death Geile I 92. The eptembe t 1953 Issue 0 the maga 
ng courses = has expanded. and if the zine will carry a listing of fall and winter 
nterest is tained. this type of infor training projects. June 1, 1953 will be the 
ition will cont e to be provided. final date for receiving this information. 
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How To Do IT ¢ by Frank Uo Lyolar 


Make A Magajine Rack. 
Al/ you need ~ nail keg ; sandpaper; saw; drill; dowel or 


broomsNck ; stain or paint ; paink brush ; 





eather or hin meal; upholstery tacks; 


and hammer. 


= 


" 
Wf 


iy 


~ DIRECTIONS ~ 


|. Smooth surface lower half nail keg. 





Use rough sandpaper. 
2. Cut away upper half nail keq~except for two opposite staves. 
J. Sandpaper both sides of long staves. Drill holes as shown. 









Upper half of staves Noke: Hole should be 
cut away ~ a Kighk FX kor 
except two dlowe/ or 


bLroomhandle 
Sand smooth 


lower half of 
nail keq. 





4, Place X inch dowel or broomhandle in place. 


3. Stain or paint inside and outside. 


Nore: for interesting conkrask 
paink Xhe inside a aif kerenk 


color xhan xhe oukside « 


© With upholstery tacks fasten a band of 
leather or thin metal strapping around 


the top and bottom of the lower half | \ 
of the nail kea. . 4 : 


Ai, 3 














- 
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Tractor 
The Tuffy’ 
Allen and ompany, 
Fifth Street 
Philadelphia 40, can perform 
Weighing 


a one horsepowe! motor. 


tractor. made by S. L. 
Incorporated, 
and Glenwood Avenue. 
st veral 
functions. eighty pounds. 
powered by 
it can plow and cultivate flower beds: 
with use of attachment sow grass seed. 
lime or fertilizer: can be hitched to 
handmower for power operation: or, 
hitched to trailer cart. can transport 
tools and materials or haul trash. For 


details, write manufacturer 
Foto-Jac 


\ new jacket for camera fans retails 


at about $9.95 in camera shops and 
Manufactured 
by Jacob Finkelstein & Sons. 
Island. the 


sporting goods stores. 
W oon- 
makers of 


socket. Rhode 





Narragansett brand sports oulerwe 
for men and boys. it is available in 
small. medium or large. in grey. tan. 
skipper blue and = green: is eight 
pockets. six with zippers 
Shuttle-Loop 
Shuttle-Loop is a game resembling 


badminton. played with a shuttlecock 
and paddles \ 


metal loop S erected 
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on a standard in the center of a court 
five feet wide by twelve feet long. Be- 
cause of the small space required and 
the absence of any article to cause in- 


jury to persons or furniture. this game 


may be played anywhere — home, 
camp, playground. school room or 


gymnasium, office or hospital. A set, 
containing two paddles, one shuttle- 
cock, standard and loop, chalk and in- 
structions, costs $4.95. If not available 
locally. contact Dudley Sports Com- 
pany. 633 Second Avenue. New York 
16. New York. 


Radiant Heating 


lse of floor radiant heating for 
vymnasiums.. and even auditoriums, 


protects youngsters from the draftiness 
often present in large, high-ceilinged 
rooms. Technical information may be 
obtained from A. M. Byers Company. 
1810 Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22. 


Notepaper 
You can get that supply of attrac- 
live notepapers you have been needing 
ind help to maintain the work of the 
National Parks Association at the same 
time. A series of boxes of twenty notes. 
illustrated with ten full-color photo- 
graphs of different national parks and 
Devereux Butcher's 
collection. cost $1.00 each. Association 
address is 1840 Mintwood Place, N.W.., 
Washington 9, D.C., Mr. 
red M. Packard. 


monuments from 


Attention: 


Magic Marker 

\n instant drying. waterproof ink. 
applied from the bottle with an at- 
tached brushpen. Magic Marker, made 
by Speedry Products. Incorporated, 
New York 6, sells for 69 cents. Refill 
bottles cost 25 cents. It can be used 
for identifying marks on sports items 


halls, bats. and so forth. for labeling 


boxes and other storage containers, or 
can be used in the arts and crafts pro- 


pram. It comes in eight colors. 


Magazine Binding 


Already 


is liquid plastic for mending books 


familiar to some librarians 


and binding magazines. Readers of 
RECREATION can now easily bind their 
own magazines in volumes. The sim- 
plest method, shown in illustration, is 
to stack the magazines, weight top, 
apply two coats of plastic with a clean 
brush to “hinge” side. When dry, the 
plastic is flexible, will not crack, and 


will last as long as the paper. 





Several companies make a similar 
product. Among these, “Book-Saver™ 
is manufactured by Delkote, Incorpo- 
rated. Wilmington 99, Delaware (or 
Box 574, Berkeley, California) and re- 
tails per jar (8 ounce) at $1.95. 

“Bind-art” is made by Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, Library Service, 59 East Al- 
pine Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

Others “Norbond” 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1. 


are made by 


Wisconsin. and New Haven 2, Connect- 
*“Magic-Mend” 
Gaylord Brothers. Incorporated, Syra- 
New York. and Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. Price for 8-ounce size is same 


icut: and made by 


cuse, 
for all trademarks. 


Recommendations Wanted! 

We have already had many let- 
ters of appreciation for the addition 
of the Market News page as a regu- 
lar feature of this magazine. How- 
ever, we would like to increase its 
usefulness. 

You can help. 

When you use a product, which 
you think is especially good — in 
your work with games, sports, hand- 
crafts. maintenance or construction 
like to tell 
won't you write a short 
note to RECREATION, describing it 
for us? 


and would others 


about it. 


It can be another way to share 


our knowledge and experience. 
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Books Received 








AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic AN 
NUAL, edited by Harlean James 
American Planning and Civic Asso 


ciation, 901 Union Trust Building. 
Washington 5, D.C. $3.00. 

APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT, Chris H 
Groneman. Charles A. Bennett Con 
pany, Incorporated, Peoria, Illinois 
$3.95. 

CoMPLETE Book or CoLLectTiInG Hop 
BIES, THE, William Paul Bricker 
Sheridan House, New York. $3.50. 

CRAFT ADVENTURES FOR CHILDREN, 
Gretchen Grimm and _ Catherine 
Skeels. The Bruce Publishing Com 
pany, Milwaukee. $2.00. 

CREATING AN INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZA 
TION, A Report on the Corning Co 
ference, edited by Eugene Staley 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
$4.00. 

EMERALD City oF Oz, THE, L. Frank 
Baum. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. $.25. 

EVERYONE CAN Paint Faprics, Pearl 
F. Ashton. The Studio Publications. 
New York. $3.95. 

EXPERIMENT IN RECREATION WITH THI 
MENTALLY RetArpeD, AN, Bertha | 
Schlotter and Margaret Svendsen. 
Illinois Department of Public Wel 
fare, Chicago. Free. 

FIELD TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED, Dor 
Canham and Tyler Micoleau. A. S 
Barnes and Company, New York 
$1.50. 

FRESH AND SALT WATER SPINNING, Eu 
gene Burns. A. S. Barnes and Com 


pany. New York. $1.50. 





GINGERBREAD SHop, THe, P. L. Trav- 
ers. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
& 95 
ome) 

SCHOOLS, THLE, 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATI 


Fr. Porter Sargent. F. Porter Sar 
gent. Boston. $8.00. 
HopaALonG Cassipy AND THE Bar 20 


Cowsoy. E. M. Beecher. Simon and 


Schuster. New York. $.25. 
How To App YEARS TO YouR LIFE, 
Peter x Steincrohn. M.D. Wilfred 


Funk. New York. $2.95. 

Howpy Doopy In THE WiLp WEsT, 
Edward Kean. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. $1.00. 

INDIAN SILVERSMITHING, W. Ben Hunt. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. $4.75. 

INSIDE THE Mayors, Joe Reichler. 
Hart Publications. New York. $2.95. 
Paper, $1.00. 

LIABILITY FOR ACCIDENTS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, ATHLETICS, AND ReEc- 
REATION, Howard C. Leibee. Ann 
Arbor Publishers, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. $2.00. 

Marionettes, Donald W. Seager. The 
Studio New York. 
$5.00. 

MetTHops IN PuysicaL EDUCATION, 
Hilda Clute Kozman, Rosalind Cas- 
sidy and Chester O. Jackson. W. B. 

Philadelphia. 


Publications, 


Saunders Company, 


$5.00. 
NATURAL FRESH WATER FISHING 
Baits. Vlad Evanoff. A. S. Barnes 


and Company, New York. $1.50. 
OKLAHOMA Spuir T FoOorTsBaALt, 


Charles (Bud) Wilkinson. Prentice- 


Hall. Incorporated. New York. 
$3.95. 
PasTELs, Keith Henderson. The Stu- 


dio Publications. New York. $5.00. 


READINGS IN Group Work, edited by 








Assor iation 


Dorothea F. Sullivan. 
Press. New York. $4.50. 

RestyLe Your Hats, Drucella Lowrie. 
The Studio Publications. Incorpo- 
rated, New York. $2.95. 

Ricut Way Tro HumMaAN Ficure Draw 
ING AND ANATOMY, THE, A. Glad- 
stone Jackson. Emerson Books. In- 
corporated, New York. $2.50. 

SOFTBALL FOR GirLs, A. Viola Mitch- 
ell. A. S. Barnes and ¢ ompany. New 
York. $1.50. 

SwInc TOGETHER THOUGHTS ON 
Rowinc, R. D. Burnell. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. New York. $3.50. 

PRaAcK TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED, Don 


Micoleau. A. ~ B 


Canham and Tyler 


Barnes and Company. New York. 
$1.50. 
Watk Your Way to Berrer Dane- 


ING, Lawrence Hostetler. :.: & 
Barnes and Company, New York. 
$3.75. 

Watt Disney’s SNow WuiITE AND 
rHE SEVEN DWARFS. Simon. and 
Schuster. New York. $1.50. 

Watt Disneys Ucty DvucKktine. 
THE. Simon and = Schuster. New 
York. $:25. 

Younc Sartor, THe, Guy Pennant. 
Dodd. Mead and Company, New 


York. $3.00. 





Magazines 





Breacu AND PooL, April 1952 

Lets Change the Time of the Indoor 
Swimming Season, J. E. Counsil- 
man. 

Some Answers to Pool Operating 
Problems, Ri P. i. Nicholls. 

The Swimming Pools at Levittown. 

Control of Athlete's Foot. 

CampiInc Macazine, April 1952 
Understanding — the Group. 
John A. Frederick. 

You Can Put Real Camping Into 
Your Camp Program, Marjorie 
Camp and Barbara Ek. Joy. 

How to Cut Maintenance Costs, W. 
Glenn Wallace. 


Camp 


‘ ST Vay 1952 
UNSURPASSED in SAFETY \ tons RONG e.g ee 
and DURABILITY ‘ R On Winans. 
In a feature by feature comparison, BURKE-Built < MArEp Bie > Control of Algae, Julian H. Salo- 
Equipment definitely offers outstanding value 4 14 \ man. 
Approval by park and playground officials from . lo “ Community amp, Richard P. Over- 


coast to coast is an authoritative support for its 
superiority. Special fittings and scientific design 
offer functional advantages that really contribute 


mever. 
JOURNAL OF 
riON FOR HEALTH, PHysicaL Epuca- 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 


to safety, durability and economy in the highest L ae J 
a ste aii 4 ele a tie rion, RECREATION, April 1952 
uvipmen is Duilt on constant research _ : scm z P 
png silane guaranteed against dé Cars Sener rhe Fourth K Ree reation, Louis 
fects in workmanship and materials. Choose Free Planning Assistance Ek. Means. 


by Burke engineers 


Steps Toward Better Accreditation. 
William Hughes. 


Recreation South of the 
Carol Paradise. 


BURKE—the choice of men who know outstanding 


value. Complete catalog and price list 


Address Dept. A 
THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

j Factory Branch, Box 986, New Brunswick, N.J. _—_««, 

t 
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PARK MAINTENANCE. Februar 
Before Painting, Scrub and Scrap 
That Pool. K. T. Fezer 
Steel Pool May Be the A ( I 
Your Community 
Varch 1952 


Prifium (mazing Soil ¢ 
tioner tor Clays and Silts 

New Chem il Retards Grass > 
Cutting 


{pril 1952 
Gripes Invited in Publie O 
Survey of Parks 
Wading Pools Are Never | ng 
Attraction for the Small fy 
Admission Tax Rulings Under New 
Law. 
SCHOLASTIC COACH, April 19 
Golf Without Fears. Ralph bk. Hens 
ley. 
Topay Ss HEALTH. March 195 
Country Club for the Han 
F. Hall Ro 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, January 
1952 
Keep That Spark of Faitl Abn 
James L. Hy: cs Ir 
YoutH LeEApERS Dicest. January 1952 
TV and Bovs Clubs. Howard G 
Gibbs. 





Pamphlets 





BetTeR Livinc Book Lets: Helping 
Children Understand Sex. Lester A 
Kirkendall: Parents and Te hers as 
Partners. Eva H. Grant: Your Child 
and Radio. TV. Comics and Movies. 
Paul Witty and Harry Bricker: Your 
Children’s Manners. Rhoda W. Bae 
meister, Science Research Associ 
ates, 57 West Grand Avenue. Chi 
cago 10, Illinois. $.40 each 

CAMP ORGANIZATION FOR PROGRAM 
Gerald P. Burns. American ¢ 


ing Association, Chicago. $ 


CaMP REFERENCE AND Buyine Guipi 
American Camping Associat C} 
cago. Ss? 00 

CAMPING AND OuTpOOR RECR IN IN 
CALIFORNIA. California Stat De 
partment of Education. Sacramento 

CHILDREN'S Books FOR KLIGHTY 


FIVE CENTS OR Less. Beatrice Davis 
Hurley. Association for Childhood 
Education International. 1200 Fif 
teenth Street. Northwest. Washi 
ton 5. D.¢ >.00 

CONSERVATION IN CAMPING \ rical 
Camping Ass wial ! (hica 

CRAFT Meracs. T. B. Hagstoz and 
son. Philadelphia 

EDUCATION AND NATIONAL S 
National Education Ass 
120] Sixteenth Street. Northwest 
Washington 6. D.C ind American 


Council on Edueatior | » Massa 
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chusetts Avenue Northwest, Wash 
neton 6, D.C. $.50. 

I.NVIRONMENT AND HEALTH, Federal 
Security Agency Public Health Serv 
ice. Superintendent of Documents 
(government Printing Office. Wash 
ngton 25. D.C. $.75. 

.NECUTIVE S HANDBOOK OF THE AMER 
iCAN BAseEBALL CONGRESS. Phe 
\merican Baseball Congress. Battk 
Creek, Michigan. $.60. 

FreeELINGS ARE Facrs, Margaret M. 
Heaton. San Francisco Board of 
l.ducation, San Francisco. $.25. 

FUNDAMENTAL LINE Dritts FoR LINt 
SKILLS IN THE “T” ForMATION, Jim 
Bonder. William C. Brown Com- 
pany, 915 Main Street, Dubuque. 
lowa. SL.50. 

GATEWAY TO CiTiIzeENsuip, Carl B. Hy 
itt. Superintendent of Documents. 
l nited States Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, D.C. $.75. 

Hair aN Hour FRoM Home. Onon- 
daga County Park and Regional 
Planning Board, Syracuse. New 


York. 


H ANDBOORS: For Teac hing Piano 
Classes. On l6Omm Films for Music 
I;ducation. Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. $1.50 each. 

HeactH or Your Camp, Tue. Boy 
Scouts of America, New York. $.60. 

HrattHy PERSONALITY FOR YOUR 
Cuitp, A. Children’s Bureau, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 
ae D.C, Free. 

How To IMPROVE YOUR SPORT SERIES: 
Archery, Badminton, Baseball, Bas- 
ketball, Bowling, Tennis, Tumbling, 
Volley Ball. The Athletic Institute. 
209 South State Street. Chicago. 
$.50 each. 

Junrion Lire AbJUSTMENT BOOKLETS: 
Life with Brothers and Sisters, Fran- 
ces l llman: You and Your Prob- 
lems. Stanley E. 


Research Associates, Chicago. 5.40 


Dimond. Science 


Cat h. 

LapiESs GLOVEMAKING, Virginia 
Groneman. Charles A. Bennett Com- 
pany. Peoria. Illinois. $.50. 





$3.00 per year.) 


issue. 


P.O. BOX 409 





Here’s an offer you 
will want to accept 


lo let you become well acquainted with the Nation’s leading maga- 
zines in maintenance for the park and recreation industry, we will 


send you the next six issues for only one dollar. (Regular price is 


Start now so you will receive the Buyers’ Guide 
Directory of over 500 suppliers in our October 


PARK MAINTENANCE 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 








AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 
DEPARTMENTS 


100 RECREATION 
USING 


OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


W. R. MOODY 


FREE SAMPLE 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK, CALIF. 











Measurement and Evaluation in Physical 
Health and Recreation Education 


Leonard A. Larson and Rachael Dunay 
Yocom. C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis 
$7.50. 

Recreation workers who have taken el 
mentary courses in measurement and evalua 
tion in physical education, or elementary 
courses in statistics, will be interested it 
this new text by two members of the educa 
tion department of New York Universit; 


As far as recreation is concerned, how 
ever, the concept held by the authors ap 
pears limited to activity and more spe 


cifically to the physical activity aspects of 
recreation. The emotional and other nor 
physical outcomes are treated by implica 
tion. 

A large part of the book (nearly 200 
pages) is devoted to physiological and other 
physical measurements useful to physical 
education people. Other sections deal wit! 
measurement of knowledge and motor skills, 
and with administration of the measurement 
program. 

This is actually two books, one on meas 
urement techniques, particularly in physica 
and health education, and the other or 
statistical techniques. It is the hope of the 
authors that the material presented on “The 
Evaluation of the Operational Factors of 
Programs” will stimulate research on the 
construction of evaluation instruments 


David DuBois, NRA Research Department 


Creative Dramatics 
in Home, School and Community 


Ruth Gonser Lease and Geraldine Brai 
Siks. Harper and Brothers Publishers 
New York. $4.00. 


| 


All recreation leaders, teachers and par 
ents who think of dramatics for children 
only in terms of “children’s theatre” or 
drama performed for a child audience, wit! 
staging, costuming, and the like, should 


consider this book a must. So, also, should 
those leaders already concerned with t! 
activity, who are looking for new and stimu 
lating ideas. 

Creative dramatics is the term given to 
form of drama which exists for the child 
participant. It is a way of teaching, for 
adults—a way of learning, for childres 
It is not concerned with training childrer 
to become actors, nor in creating plays for 
an audience, but is aimed toward the 
velopment of the whole child, socially 
emotionally, intellectually, physically ar 
spiritually. 

This book presents a_ practical philoso 
phy and technique of creative teaching. Ir 
addition to sections on how to guide ch 
dren in creative dramatics, dramatic pla 
on the lower elementary level, creative dra 
matics in the upper elementary and jur 
high school levels and learning throug! 
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new 





Publications 


Covering the 


Leisure-time Field 


reative dramatics, it includes sections on 
this activity in the home, in community and 
recreation programs. Another is devoted to 
eadership 


Say the authors, “It is true that many 
leaders will have a special flair for creative 
lramatics, but sincerity, enthusiasm and 
common sense will go a long way in help 
ing a person who is willing to work crea 
tively with children. . . . If a leader has 


faith in what she is doing, she will grow 
immeasurably along with the children, and 
creative dramatics can take them wherever 
they choose to go—to the mountains of 
Tibet, to King Arthur’s Round Table, or 
up to the moon in a shoebox. 

‘A mother, teacher, any adult leader who 
really cares for children and who guides 
them slowly but surely into an appreciation 
of their cultural heritage, will be doing far 
more than she may ever realize to build 
future patrons in the fine art of living.” 

({n appendix of the book carries listings 
of material for dramatization, categorized 
according to subject-matter and age-groups. 
An excellent bibliography is included 


Recreation for the Blind 
Charles E. Buell. American Foundation for 
the Blind, New York. $.45. 

Dr. Buell, director of physical education 
at the California School for the Blind, and 
iuthor of the well-known book, Sports for 
the Blind, discusses, in this new pamphlet, 
the psychological aspects of recreation for 
the blind, emphasizing that “busyness” is 
not the answer. The aim should be to fit 
the person for normal living. Recreation is 
one of the major forces in preventing a 


blind person from slipping into apathy, with 
accompanying physical, mental and emo 
tional problems For this reason, it is very 
important that an inexpensive publication 
of this kind can be made available, as a 
guide for agencies, organizations, leaders, 
friends and relatives of a blind person or 
persons 

The many hobbies and leisure-time ac 


tivities that can be learned and enjoyed 
without sight are discussed. One chapter ex 
plains how many of the games familiar to 
ill can be adapted very simply for the blind, 
ind includes a rotative party plan. Another 
chapter outlines simple techniques forgmak 


ing softball, football, swimming, golf, and 
other sports, possible for the blind or par 


tially blind.Virginia Musselman, Corre 
spondence and Consultation Service, NRA. 


Understanding Children’s Play 

Ruth E. Hartley, Lawrence K. Frank, Rob 

ert M. Goldenson. Columbia University 

Press, New York. $3.50 

\ report of an exploratory study of play 
ind its effect on the development of young 
children, made by the Caroline Zachry In- 
stitute under a two-year grant from the Na 


tional Institute of Mental Health, this book 
is published through a grant from the New 
York State Mental Health Authority. 

Stimulating and revealing, it should be 
very useful in the areas of training nursery, 
play, kindergarten and elementary teachers 
it urges developing the full potentialities 
of toys, games, creative materials and play 
activities, for fostering personality growth, 
and helping parents provide suitable play 
materials for their children. It brings out, 
to an amazing degree, the need that chil 
dren have for time, space, play materials 
and experiences, and it emphasizes the 
important point that children, when playing, 
are not just engaged in self-expression, 
but also in self-discovery. In play, a child 
can manipulate, organize, change and re 
arrange his small world of toys and ma 
terials, gradually learning to get along with 
himself and with others. “To read the lan- 
guage of play is to read the minds and 
hearts of children.” 

: <= 3 

Material based upon observation of nurs 
ery school children in exploratory projects 
with puppets, miniature life toys, and in 
planned play groups, has been condensed 
into two additional pamphlets, Growing 
Through Play and New Play Experiences 
for Children, each priced at $.75, available 
from same publishers 


Here’s How and When 
Armilda B. Keiser. Friendship Press, New 
York. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.50 
A delightful book of creative activities. 
Hinging primarily on the world friendship 
theme, but never obvious or “prea hy,” this 
is written in a breezy style. Janet Smalley 
has illustrated it with clever, humorous 
sketches, adding greatly to its charm. All 
of the games, crafts, and other projects, are 
in excellent taste, and there’s a great deal 
of good program material between these 


vay covers, 


Homespun Crafts 


E. Kenneth Baillie. Bruce Publishing Com 

pany, Milwaukee. $3.00 

This is the clearest and best illustrated 
book on simple craft projects we have seen 
in many months.) Utilizing only easily ob 
tained materials— usually those which can 
be found in any catch-all closet—the author 
gives excellent instructions and drawings for 
useful and decorative items which anyone 
can make. Presented so as to require a 
minimum of preliminary work, projects are 
described for leather, wood, metal, felt, 
glass and several miscellaneous materials. 

With Christmas in mind, we recommend 
this book not only as a guide for those 
who would like to make gifts for others, 
but we recommend the book itself as an 
excellent gift—to be given early so the re- 
ciplent may use it 
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HELEN DAUNCEY 


Social Recreation 


ANNE LIVINGSTON 
Social Recreation 


MILDRED SCANLON 
Social Recreation 


GRACE WALKER 


Creative Recreation 


FRANK STAPLES 





Arts and Crafts 
Attendance a I 
For details as to locatic 
of the courses as liste 


Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 
Local Recreation Agencies 


September, October, November 1952 


’aducah, Kentucky Joe Mitchell, President, McCracken County Recreation Associa- 
September 15-18 tion, The Paducah Sun-Democrat 
Clanton, Alabama James H. Boockholdt, County Superintendent of Education 
September 22-25 
Columbiana, Alabama W. W. Elliott, County Superintendent of Education 
September 29-October 2 
Texas City, Texas Richard F. Keller, Recreation Director 
October 6-9 
Tyler, Texas Robert Shelton, Director, Parks and Recreation, City Hall 
October 13-16 
Bellaire, Texas Dick Gage, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation 
October 20-23 

sa, Oklahoma George Taylor, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 
October 28-31 
Wichita Falls, Texas Albert LaGasse, Superintendent of Recreation and Parks 
November 10-13 
Mrs. Livingston will be on leave of absence during this period 
Miss Scanlon will be filling assignments in the Midwest District during the month of September 
Seattle, Washington National Recreation Congress 
September 29-October 3 


I 
As RECREATION goes to press plans are being made for Miss Scanlon to conduct a series of 

ning courses in the Pacifie Northwest District after the Congress. If interested in open dates 
write to C. E. Reed, Manager, Field Department, National Recreation Association) 


raini 


Talbot County. Marvland Miss Kathleen A. Francis, Board of Education, Easton, Maryland 


September 8-1] 


Cambridge, Maryland Mrs. Viola J. Comegys, St. Clair High School, Cambridge, Mary- 
septe mber 15-18 land 


Seattle, Washington National Recreation Congress 


~epte mbe r 29-Ox tobe . 3 


Montpelier, Vermont Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation 


October 20 


Wadesboro. North Carolina Mrs. Dorothy P. Goodson, Supervisor, Negro Schools of Anson 
October 27-30 County 
Durham, North Carolina Irwin R. Holmes, W. D. Hill Community Center, 1308 Fayette- 


November 3-6 ville Street 


King County, Washington Robert C. Stephens, Superintendent of Park and Recreation 
Department, 612 County City Building 


Sept mber 15-25 


Seattle, Washington National Recreation Congress 

September 29-October 3 

Klamath Falls, Oregon Robert FE. Bonney, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 
October 6-16 


} 


lueted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 


stitute, contents of courses, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsors 

















Hints and Helps for the Fall Holidays 


Material to aid you in your planning for Halloween and Thanksgiving cele- 
brations is available from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Halloween 


All Set for Halloween (P 10)—Large-scale, 
outdoor suggestions and smaller-scale, in- 
door ideas . . . «ow» « See 


Bring On Your Spooks (MB 1949)—Sugges- 
tions for decorations and games . . §$.10 


Community Celebrates Halloween, The 
(P 108)—Reports from many cities, with sug- 
gestions for the whole community and for 


neighborhood affairs. . . . . . $.15 


For a Halloween Party (MB 580)—Games, 
contests and fortunes for a party . . $.10 


Fun for Halloween (P 78)—Party plans 
include decorations, invitations, pre-party 
games, active games, quiet games, musical 
activities, stories, dramatics and a good bib- 
a 


Games and Stunts for Halloween (P 113) 
—Includes a dance, fortune-telling, and so 


Se. eee Ow os we 
Ghosts and All (MB 625)—A party plan $.10 


Halloween Gambols (P 118)—A short play 
in which the host is none other than Mephi- 
stopheles, and there are ghosts, goblins and 
witches . . .. . i+ = « Wee 


Halloween Party for Children, A (MB 
1696)—House-to-house party with different 
activities at every stop along the route $.10 


Outline for Halloween (MB 2003)—Lafa- 
yette, Louisiana, plans for grade parties $.10 


Peter Pumpkin Eater (MP 202)—A children’s 
play, based upon the old nursery rhyme $.15 


Terrible Ghost Story, A (MB 267)—Chills 
and thrills abound in this short, but effective, 
PPO ec ce ee we et ee es 


Window Painting for Halloween (P 116) 


—Suggestions for window painting contests 
$.10 


Thanksgiving 


Captain’s Dilemma, The (MP 89)—A play- 
let based upon the famous courtship ‘of 
Miles Standish . . . . . . . . $.10 


Children of the Americas (P 117)—A pag- 
eant depicting, through song and dance, 
historic periods of America. . . . $.10 


Community Pageant for Thanksgiving 
PM ae st ee tet et) 


Faith of Our Fathers (MP 46)—A Pilgrim 
pageant. The first part tells of the Pilgrims, 
brings out clearly the signing of the May- 
flower Compact and also contains a scene of 
the first Thanksgiving. The second part tells 
of the faith of our fathers in modern 
ts «< ew * _s « » oe 


Family Party for Thanksgiving, A (MB 


i arr $.10 


For a Happy Thanksgiving (Reprinted from 
RECREATION) — Suggestions for a simple 
harvest community night consisting of songs, 
dances and considerable pageantry. Also 
suggests other possibilities for harvest enter- 
tainments and festivals . . . . . $.10 


Harvest Home Thanksgiving Party (P 
119) — Grand fun for a family celebra- 
ee se se C'S we ae % Se oO 


Program for Thanksgiving, A (P 120)— 
Eight tableaux with narrators . . . $.10 


Thanksgiving Ceremonial, A (‘MB 1421)— 
For church, school, community auditorium 
use. The Earth Mother and the Earth Chil- 
dren take part in a procession, followed by 
groups of Pilgrims, pioneers and those who 
share their offerings . . . . . . $.10 


Thanksgiving Down on the Farm (MB 
1892)—Decorations and games . . $.10 


Three Thanksgivings, The (MP 51)—A No- 
vember humoresque of the Thanksgivings of 
the past, present and future. . . . $.25 


Turkeys in the Treetop (MP 407)—Games 
and mixers for your party . . . . $.10 











